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FOR STUDENTS OF HISTERY. 


Memoirs of Barras. 


Member of the Directorate. Edited, with a General Introduction, Prefaces, and Apper 
Seven Portraits in Photogravure, Two Facsimiles, and Two Plans. In Four Volumes 
the Revolution. Vol. Il. The Directorate up to the 18th Fructidor. Svo, Cloth, 
and II. now ready, $3 75 a volume. 


The ‘‘ Memoirs of Barras” appear simultaneously in the United States, France, 
will be eagerly read by lovers of Napoleonic and Revolutionary lore, by the historian an 
anecdote. The importance and historical value of these memoirs may be judged from the f 
and publicists have been clamoring for their publication 

Barras was plainly a person of consequence in the turbulent Paris of the Revolution 
with all the leaders. He was the patron—almost the discoverer—of the obscure 
of the Emperor Napoleon. He lived to be the counsellor of kings. But be was as much 
the National Assembly, and he knew the gossip of society as well as he knew the decrees « 
lash of his tongue was sharp, and he spared neither man nor woman. Pages of the *‘ Mem 
If be heard a discreditable report about an acquaintance. be imparted it to his confidential 
looking on at history in the making, and his time becomes the more intelligible to us for | 


The Life of Samuel J. Leemens 


By Joun BiGE.tow, Author of *‘ Life of Benjamin Franklin,’ ** France and the Confederate Navy,"’ 
Speeches of Samuel J. Tilden,’ ete. With Portraits and Illustrations. Two v umes, Sv 
Gilt Tops, $6 00. (In a Box.) 


‘*A man more qualified than the author for the production of this book it would be ditficul 
of letters, a diplomatist, and a journalist who, for upwards of a generation, has discussed pu 
was bound to the subject of bis book by intimate personal acquaintance and by a communit 
result is that we have here a completes and vivid portrait of a memorable figure in the } 
nation, and also materials of great value for the political history of the country during 
1830 and 1880."—N. ¥. Sun. 

‘“*Mr. Bigelow’s long and close intimacy with Tilden, and his own large experience in po! 
the literary executor of his friend, as he was a trustee of his estate. The resulting bi 
value, corresponding to the importance of Mr. Tilden’s career.""— Nation, N. } 

‘* Politics aside, the figure of Tilden will always be one of the most interesting in American hist : the more interesting as time 
brings to view the phenomenal contrasts in bis life and character. Mr. Bigelow’s book furn te! I ple quantity for the study 
of many of these contrasts.”— N. ¥. Tribune. 

‘* Exceedingly readable, and, as a biography, it leaves little to bs desired.” 

‘** The most important American biography that has been published in many years 

‘*This well wrought account of one of the great leaders of the Democratic party 
of Franklin and Bryant.’—Literary Worid, Boston. 


The American Congress. 


A History of National Legislation and Political Events, 1774-1894. By JoserH Wes 


‘“*What is hardly to be found elsewhere in any single volume, a consecutive 
acts, with some account of famous debates, the vote on critical measures, and a glimps 
evident industry and good faith, and with general fairness.” —PAilade!p? : 
‘*It would be difficult to praise too highly the educational 
events which Joseph West Moore puts forth under the title of * 
‘* Throughout his work he aims to tell what has happens ha 10uld have happened; he does not n motives, but allows 
the persons concerned to stand before his readers, as they stood bef the country 1en they ide their speeches and cast their votes 
N. Y. Times. 
‘* Most exhaustive in treatment, and many interesting minor even nd personal peculiariti f statesme » recorded 
Press. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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CALIFORNIA, Belmont. 
PELMONT SCHOOL FOR BOYS, IN 
the foothills. near San Francis*o, is equipped ana 
conducted as a fitting school for the best colleges and 
technical schools. Itis lighted by electricity, and has 
every needful educational, sanitary, and recreative ap 
pliance. The climate and surroundings of Belmont are 
probably unsurpassed, but it is intended that theschool 
shall be valued more for its educational advantages 
than forclimate and natural beauty, and that it shall 
stimulate Its boystoa better intellectual and spiritual 
life, and leave them a heritage of pleasant school memo. 
ries. The Catalogue and Book of Views contain detatled 
information. W.T. Rerp, A.M. (Harv.), Head Master. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Stree t. 
y4et BOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 


Mrs. Geo A. CASWELL, Principal. 
Connecticut. Old Lyme 


POX WOOD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Lecation unsurpassed for healthfulness. JTarge 
buil4ings, 20 acre grounds. Elective or College Prep. 
Special advantages in Art and Music. Thorough work 
required. Forcirculars, address 
Mrs. RICHARD SILL GRISWOLD. 
DELAWARE, W Sasieeton: Franklin Street 
HE WISSE S HEBBS ENGLISH, 
a French, and German Boarding and oa ay School 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 24, 1804. 





ILLINOIS, Chicago, 479-481 Dearborn Ave. 
WRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
T Ninetee nth vear begins Septe ambe rte. 
for colles re and vives special cours 
voung ladies —_ ehildren. Miss RLS. 
M.E eDy, A , Principals. 


Prepares 
ss of studv. For 
Rick, A.M., Miss 


ry 
MARYI ony Baltimore, 915and 917N 
Sov THERN HOME SCHOt or 
. Mrs. W. Mc ary, Miss CARY. 
Fifty-fourth year. Summer addregs, 


. Charles St. 
for Girls, 


Bar Harbor, Me. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W 
POGEWORTH BOARDING 4 
School for Girls —College 

and elective courses. Mrs. I 


Franklin St 
{ND DAY 
prevaratorv, regular, 
I. P. LEFERVRE, Principal 


MARYLAND, Catonsville. 

T. TIMOTHY SENGLISH, 

b and German School for Young Ladies 

tember 20,1894. Principals: 
Miss M. C,. CARTER 


FRENCH, 


3 reopens Sep 
Miss S. R. CARTER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 5 
WAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (School Es- 
tablished in 1828), For Bovs and Girls.—Prepara- 

tion for the Mass Institute of Technology aie taiaacateck 
Reference is made to the Institute Facult 
Preparation also for College (with or witi 
and for bustness 
Chemistry and 
work. 


98 Royiston Street, 


10ut Greek) 


Physics are taught by laboratory 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 66 Marlborough Street. 


LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 


Boarding and Dav School. College nre haa 
certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley, 
S. ALICE Browy, A.B., AMELIA L. OWEN, A.B., 


P rincipals. 
References: Pres. L. Clark Seelve, 
Walker, Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Mrs 


Gen. Franeis A. 
Alice Freeman Palmer. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Roston, 16 Marlborough Street, 
Ff? WE FOR SPECIAL STUDENTS 
ind School Girls. Number limited to ten. Pupils 
study in day-schools, class in house, or with prefessors, 
at parents’ option. Address Mrs. THomMas S. WINSLOW. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Roston, 9 Appleton Street. 
JOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—(Fstablished in 1889 bv the late Mrs. Ma 
ry Hemmenway.) Seventh vear will begin Sept. 24. 
AMY Morris Homans, Director. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


saad TON UNIVERSITY 


Address the Dean, 
MASSACHUSFTTs, Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 


Law 


BENNETT, LL.D. 


School, 


Epmunp fl. 


N R. JOSHUA KFNDATLL’S DAY and 
Family School for Boys. Fits for College. Phy 
sles al Laboratory. Circulars. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
HIE CAMBRIDGE HOOL for Veung 
Ladies. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN tis the Director 


MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
DOWDER POINT SCHOOL. 

Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
gv, Harvard, or Business. Elementary classes for voung 
boys. Laboratories. Individual teaching. Exceptional 
advantages for home and outdoor life 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton 
[ PILILISTON SEMINARY. 

Prepares bovs for anv college or scientifie school 
New laboratories with electrical plant. All buildings 
heated by steam. Fall term opens Sept. 12, 1895. Ad 
dress Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, poene d _ 
ROSPECT HILT. SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


—A home school with thorough education. 
R eference, Rev FE. Hale, dD. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. 


fQ0ces S HALL SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 


A College-preparatory and Finishing School in Belvi- 
dere, asuburb of Lowell. Fine situation, with outlook 
into the open country. Thorough preparation for Har- 
vard and Bryn Mawr examinations. Puoils sent on 


certificate to other colleges. Special advantages in 
modern languages, art, and — Number of house 
Ad idre 


pupils limited to twe nty. 
Mrs. E. P. U INDERHILL, Princ anal 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West Street. 

yoe* VW DALZELES PRIVATE 
a School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scientific 
School. Send for Catalogue. 

MiIcHIGAN, Houghton 
|, ICHIGAN MINING 
high-grade technical school. 

tive svstem. Summer courses. 


SCHOOL.—A 
Practical work. Elec 
Gives degrees of SB., 


E.M., and Ph.D. Laboratories, shops mill, ete, well 
equipped. Catalogues free. Address the Secretary of 
the Mich. Mining School. M. E. WapswortH, Ph.D., 
Director. 
NEW JERSEY, Lakewood. 
HE OAKS. 
A Family School for Young Ladies and Girls. Col- 


lege preparation or spcc ial course. Musie art, calisthe 
nies tesident native-language teachers. Specialties, 
health and outdoor life Fnéorsed by leading physicians 
and educators. The Misses FARRINGTON, Principals. 





New JERSEY, Morristown, 
7. HILDA S SCHOOL.—Bearding Schoos 


. for Girls. Sumi Ses July 1. Sehool year 


Sept. 283. Farly application. Address for circulars 
SISTER SUPERIOR. 
i WAISS KATHARINE L. MALTBY S 
P home and school. Highest city advantages. Year 
ry expense, $550. Seventh Year. Circulars upon appli 
cation. 


sion 


NEw York, Brooklyn Heights, 160 Joralemon St. 


NEW York. Rac iviown. 


TARKEY SEMIA 





"ARY. 56th Year.— 

Healthful location; prepares boys and girls for 
college or business; music, art, and commercial depart 

ments (stenography and ty alee Two _— —— 
1 New gymnasium, ample grounds an¢ 

SAl OON, buildings. Teachers ane aoeriaiiea, Send 
for illustrated catalogue. FRANK CARNEY, Principal. 


NEW YorK, Manlius. 

ZT. JOHN'S SCHOOL.— Summer 
¥ for Boys for Stuty or Recreation. Excursion on 
Schoolship around Lake Ontario and the Thousand 
Istands, Excursion on Schootship along Atlantie Coast. 
Apply t to_ Col. Wa. VERRECK, P resident. 
with Annex). 
'NG AND 


Academic, and Col 


School 


NEw Yorx Ciry, 
AV TSS SPENCE'S 
Day School for Girls. 
lege Preparatory Courses. 
Special Students admitted. 
pils e onstitute any ¢ lass, 


6 West 48th St. 
ROAR] 
Primary, 
No more than eight pu 
NEW YorK CIrTy, 30, 1, 32 , and 34 East 57tb Street. 
NV J1SS PEEBLE SAND 

4 MISS THOMPSON'S 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 


NEw York, Peekskill, 
NUMMER SCHOOL at the 
ns tary Academy 
struction excellent. 


Mili- 


eare and in 


Peekskili 

Location healthful; « 
“Send for circular to 

Col. Louts H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 


NEW York, Uticz 

TOS LAT LT s SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
4 -The next school year begins Tuesday, Sept. 24 
1895. Applications should be made early. 
Onto, Cincinnati. 

] TSS ARMSTRONG’S SCHOOL FOR 

d Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family limit 
ed. Circulars sent on application. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 


Nf iss BALDWIN’S School for Girls— 
LV Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. Within five 
years, more than forty pupils have entered Bryn Mawr 
College from this school. Certificate admits to Vassar. 
Smith, and Wellesley. Diploma given in both General 
and College-preparatory courses Eighth year opens 
Sept. 25, 1895. For cirenlar, address 

Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Kingston. 
| PFYOMING SEMINARY. 

Coeducational. One of the largest and best 
‘quipped Seminaries inthe U.S. Average experience 
of teachers, ten vears” Literary and Scientific Courses 
College Preparation, Business, Music, Art, and Elocu 
tion. For Catalogue, address 

Rev. L. L. SPRAGUE 


» D.D., 


202, 204, 


President. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 335 Weat 
Chelton Avenue. 

NM ISS MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD- 

ing and Day School.—26th vear. ‘“ Approved” 

bv Brvn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance exa 

minations are held in the school by an examiner from 
the College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia, 


ENNSYLV. 


1415 Walnut St. 
ANIA COLLEGE OF DEN- 
tal Surgery. 40th regular winter session opens Oc- 
tober 1, 1895. A three years’ graced course of lectures. 
Clinics and Quizzes offer every opportunity for instruc- 





Sth Year. 34 JAMES C. Parsons, Principal. 


tion in Dentistry. Women admitted. Address 
Dr. C. N. PFIrcF. Dean. 








May 23, 1895] 
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PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill 


V7 RS. COMEGYS’ AND MISS BELL'S 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIE 


Will reopen October 1. Students prepared for College 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street 


M. SS ANABLE'S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies. Established in 
1848. Opens September 26. 


VIRGINIA, ae ares 
74 NVTON ITARY ACADEMY. 
i A Military Scho - fi yr young men and boys, unsur 
passed in course of study, thoroughness of equipment 
and beauty of location. Handsome 
logue on application, 


ss 7. AGNE Ss’ Ss Soh get Albany, N. Yi— 
Under the dire I Bishop Doane. 25th year 
ML 


BRYN NAWR COLLEGE 


FOR WOCIEN. 
graduate and graduate 


m Philadelphia fers under 
instruction. Awié are is annua Uy 
two European Fellowships (value $ 
Scholarships (value $200), and 
Fellowships (value $525 
tonics, Romance Languages, Mathe 
Politics, Chemistry, and Biol KY 
and graduate Courses in these 
losophy and Physics. Graduate ¢ 
guages For General Program or 
address Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 


illustrated cata 






atin, 
matics, 
Full un 
dep artments ure in P hi 
urses in Se ¢ Lat 
Graduate rt co hlet 


The Leading C Semmereney of America. , 
Cart FArLTYN, Director, arory 
Founded by FE. Tourjce ‘ oe 
* oi 8© +s 
in 1853. oO ras’ _ 
m,* - 
ost 
ei x asi 2 
New oF Mis 
oo end for Prospectus 
in ; 
Fr rank! giving full informatior 
FRANK W 
The branches of our institution situated in tri 2 cities 
will remain open all summ re 
A Special Summer Scnool for Languages will be held at 
Asbury Park, N. J., and Auditorium, Chicago 


For particulars, apply to 


The Berlitz School of Languages, 
MADISON SQU NE Ww — 


Send for list of our publicat lapgu 


‘KES 


Mass cabeseatie Snaeiiaiee 
of Technology, 


BOSTON. 


Courses in Engireering, Architecture her 

sics, Biology, and General Studies 
Entrance examination in New York, June 27 and 2S 
Address H.W. TYLER. Pb S 


COLGATE ACADEM 
HAMILTON, N. Y. 


New gymnasium; cottage dormitories i} 
of study; best modern methods. For illustra 





logue, address the Princi} ul. 

MES TOL MeGliNA ENE bi 
York, has taken an apartme N $0 Ave. \ 

tor Hugo, Paris, where s vill receive girls of 

age, enabling them to ve ti 

and will arr: inge for sor tra 

ences require: an tai ries Mav be ma {Mr 


White, New Yi 


WE LS COLL GE! 


The revised cat . sue ili ints y 
quireme ate ft , Courses 3 
ry equls t an i wove r ntof W r 
WiLu ee VATERS, ! i br t. Aur N 


RIVERVIEW 


59TH YEAR. Prepares t 
Government Aca lemies, Busi: s ss 
cer detailed at Riverview by Seeretar f War 
I \ 


ACADEMY, 


BRUNSWICK, GE *RMANY. 
The Misses Kvbi 
ladies. Excellent ppor 5 
modera languages, and art par 
ences apply t» Cam H 


HAVERFORD COL L E GE 


Nine miles from Philad eiphte. 
For information address the 
THE ; MISSE Ss Vv INT ON $s 
*omfret, nay ses 
RIDGEFIEL D. CONN, 
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educational. 


NLontelair Mihtary Academy, 


Montclair, New Fersey. 
AN INVITATION 


who are conte mplating the 
boarding-school, to visit Mont- 
New York the D. LA & W 


In no other way can they receive 


Nation. 





Educational. 


is cordially extended to parents 


sending of their sons to a 


clair (fourteen miles from on 


and Erie R. R.’s) and us 
the same impression of our school and methods 


It would though parents who can afford to 
their 


a school costin 


seem as 


send sons to and who 
take sutticient to do 
should We 
prefer your coming to see us, rather than to send 
gladly mail that to all applicants. 
MacVICAR, Head Master, 


M t i New Jersey 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Summer School. 


S500 per year, 


’ . ’ ’ 
their wellare so, could and 


interest in 
ch 


take sufficient time to do this. would mu 


for ou 
though we 


|. G. 


catalogue 


DURING 7 S } 8 * 
Englist irs Met s ¥ ~ 
G i u \ 
t irs . 
History 4 T . 
( I y ~ 
kx : 
W S 
: me 


“FB or pamy phiet describing the above courses, and other information. apply t 


M. CHAMBERLAIN, Clerk of Committee, Narvard University, Cambridge. Mass. 


New York aeasentie Summer Courses 


UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS. NEW YORK CITY. JULY &-AUG. 16 
' ‘ 7 £ 
s ~ \ a2 ne 
New \ 
4 4 ¢ 1) ‘ 1) » , * ~~ SS: 
SUMMER COURSES nae ESSAY. 
The 
1 
LaAaSScil : ‘ 
~ | . 
_ — Ma 1 
\ rods 
t toward 
4 Massact 
< founded 
TEACHERS AND COLLEGE STUDENTS “hal ! at Commencement, 
t I wi ni! er 
ar but an 
H. W. TYLER, Ph. D., Secretary eenae’ 
a nd wi t hall be 
SUMMER LAW SCHOOL, 
MT. PLEASANT ACADEMY. 
SING SING ON HUDSON 
irders during July and August; extenal 
ree mfortable rooms: excellent library 
walk from station. Address C. F. Kruse 


1Sfatu a } had ifi il ntinued a age 412 
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ETHICS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


By C. C. Everett, D.D., Professor of Theology in Harvard 


versity. l2mo. Cloth. 185 pages. 60 cents. 
A PRIMER OF ETHICS. 
By B. B. CoMEGys. 12mo. Cloth. 134 pages. 50 cents. 


STARLAND. Talks with Young People about the 
Wonders of the Heavens. 
By Sir Ropert 8. BALL, F.R.S., Royal Astronomer 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 876 pages. $1.10. 
THE STORY OF OUR CONTINENT. 


By Professor N.S. SHALER of Harvard University 
296 pages. Tustrated. 85 cents. 


FOOTPRINTS OF TRAVEL; Or, Journeyings in Many 
Lands. 


of Ireland. 


12mo. Cloth. 


By the late M. M. BaLLovu, author of ‘‘Due West,” ‘‘ Under the 
Southern Cross,” ete. 472 pages. [llustrated. Cloth. $1.10. 


COURSES OF STUDIES and MIETHODS OF TEACHING. 


By Joun T. Prince, Agent Mass. Board of Education. 12mo. 
Cloth. 344 pages. 85 cents. 


PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. 
By Maccotm MacVicar, LL.D., First Chancellor of McMaster 
University, Toronto, Ont. 12mo. Cloth. 178 pages. 70 cents. 
WASHINGTON AND HIS COUNTRY. 


By WASHINGTON IRVING and JOHN FISKE. 
pages, including 13 Maps. $1.10. 


12mo. Cloth. 654 


The above be 


publications ma 
rece sot of price. 
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ordered of all booksellers, or will be sent by the Publishers, postage prepaid, te any part of the Ui 
A copy of our High School and College Catalogue for 1895, just ready, sent free to any address, 
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By rue Late Junius H. Seerye, D.D., LL.D., 


tecently President of Amherst College. 


DUTY: A BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 


Cloth. 


Uni- | 


12mo. 71 pages. 35 cents. 


In this little book President Seelye has gone over the whole domain 
| of duty in a way that is thorough and at the same time within the 
| comprehension of a child. The book is simple without being superfi- 
cial, compact yet comprehensive, and, though designed for an early 
grade of school life, can be profitably used with more advanced classes. 


CITIZENSHIP: 
A BOOK FOR CLASSES IN GOVERNMENT AND LAW. 


12mo. Cloth. 78 pages. 35 cents. 

This little book lays down the general foundation of all govern- 
ment, and then sets forth the general principles of both International 
| and National Law. The discussion is throughout very compact, but at 
the same time clear and comprehensive. President Seelye has not 
deemed the profoundest considerations out of place in an elementary 
text-book. The light of universal principles shines through the book 
so clearly that it is not beyond a child’s appreheusion. In the hands 
of a competent teacher it will be found equally suggestive and valuable 


for a class in the common school or in the college. 





nited States, on 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, 


The Elements of Pathological Histology, | 


With Special Reference to Practical Methods. 
SELBAUM, Professor of Pathology in the University of Vienna. 
Translated by W. R. Dawson, M.D. (Dub.), Demonstrator of Pa- 
thology in the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, late Medical 
Travelling Prizeman of Dublin University, ete, ete. With 221 
Illustrations, partly in colors, a Chromo-lithographic Plate, 7 Pho 
ent Plates, and full Index. Royal Svo, pp. xvi+ 456, $7.50 net. 


By Dr. 


ANTON WEICH- | 


‘The importance of its subject. the eminence of its author and translator, | 


led us, at its mere inspection, to anticipate much from the contents of this vol 
ume, and, upon its careful examination, we were nowise disappointed 
Such works are acredit to all connected with them.” 
Journal. 


A Popular Treatise on the Physiology of 
Plants. 


For the Use of Gardeners or for Students of Horticulture and of Ag- 
riculture. By Dr. PAUL SORAUER, Director of the Experimental 
Station at the Royal Pomological Institute in Proskau (Silesia). 
Translated by F. E. WrIss, B.Sc., F.L.S, Professor of Botany at 
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NotHine in Mr. Choate’s brilliant argu 


Week. 


ment against the income tax was more co- 
gent and instructive than the portion which 
related to the stare decisis rule. There 
has been nearly as much confusion in the 
popular mind about this as about the 
‘*Monroe doctrine.’? We were told, as soot 
as the constitutionality of the income tax 
came up, that inasmuch as the judges at 
the close of the last century had _ re« 
nized only two taxes, namely, those « 
land and capitation taxes, as direct, the 
taxes on salaries and other sources of 
come were not direct: and by this rule we 
must stand, if necessary, for a thousand 
years. ‘*Stare decisis,’’ cried all 
‘ scientific ’ 
ears. The passage in Mr. Choate’s arg 
ment which disposes of this is worth 
juoting: 
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of Errors who sit with him in the Board 


of Pardons, in remitting the sentence of 
imprisonment of the Guttenberg race- 
track men, is an affront to public decency 
which, it is pleasant to say, is not often 
inflicted upon any State. The convic- 
tion of these men with 
great difficulty, their guilt was undoubt- 
ed, and their sentence was light. That 
Gov. Werts should have been coerced into 


was secured 


leading the movement for their pardon in 
the face of such a protest as the Chancel- 
lor made against it, leaves no room to 
doubt that this gang of gamblers has a 
hold on him which he dares not defy. 
Only a few days have passed since the in- 
vestigating committee at Trenton brought 
out facts showing that when Gov. Abbett 
and the lay judges pardoned the ballot- 
box stuffers of Jersey City, they did so un- 
der improper influences. Gov. Werts is 
too smart a man to followin Abbett’s foot- 
steps so quickly if he were not an unwill- 
ing instrument. There is no doubt as to 
the effect of his course on party politics 
in New Jersey. If the Republicans nomi- 
nate a man with a good record, like ex- 
Senator Griggs of Paterson, for Gover- 
nor, the Democrats can probably name 
defeat him. They 
must openly condemn and discard all 
such leaders as Abbett, Werts, and 
the men who tried to steal the State Se- 
nate last year before they can hope to re- 
cover power in the State. The action of 
the Board of Pardons will still further at- 
tract attention to the character of the lay 
element in the Court of Errors and in this 
board, and will assist doubtless in se- 
curing the adoption of the pending con- 
stitutional amendment reorganizing both 
the court and the board. 


no one who can 


The newer States of the West are na- 
turally far more ready to break with the 
traditions and try experiments than the 
older commonwealths of the East. The 
Utah Constitutional Convention has put in 
the fundamental law framed for that in- 
coming State a radical change in the jury 
system, by which eight is substituted for 
twelve as the number to be empanelled, 
and the agreement of three-fourths of the 
eight will be sufficient to constitute a ver- 
dict in civil cases. The trial of this ex- 
periment will be watched with interest. 
The last Legislature of California also 
authorized a new feature in jury trials 
the empanelling of one or two extra jurors, 
at the discretion of the presiding judge, 
who shal] hear the evidence like the regu- 
lar jury, but take no other part in the 
proceedings except when death or illness 
removes one or two from the box, in 
which case one or both of the reserves 
may be eubstituted. This will prevent 
the not infrequent occurrence in pro- 
tracted cases of a mistrial by reason of a 
break in the jury; and as the discretion 
allowed the judge will not require a re- 
course to the new system in the mass of 
petty cases, there seems to be no objection 
to the plan. 








A correspondent sends us an article 
from the American Economist touching 
excessive importations of woollen goods 
under the new tariff, and asks us whether 
the figures there given are correct. We 
remember this paper very well, although 
it is a long time since we saw it or heard 
of it. It belongs to the dim and distant 
past, and its articles have much the same 
effect upon elderly readers as those on 
the bank controversy, slavery in the Terri- 
tories, and the problem of reconstruction. 
The article in question tells us that 
‘“‘since the Gorman tariff went into effect 
we have been buying very liberally from 
foreign countries of woollen manufactured 
It then gives comparative tables 
of imports for six months ending Feb- 
ruary 28, 1895, and 1894, showing that 
‘*the increased market for foreign wool- 
lens reached $9,680,694 in half a year.”’ 
The dismal consequences of this are not 
enumerated, but are left to the reader’s 
imagination. Wisely so, we think, be- 
cause if we go back to the year ending 
June 30, 1892, we find that the imports of 
these goods were larger than they were 
in either of the years selected by the 
American Economist. We do not hap- 
pen to have the half year’s importations 
at hand. Whole years are better than 
half years for making averages. If we 
divide the year’s importations by two in 
order to get a standard of comparison, we 
shall find that the importations of the six 
months ending February 28, 1892, com- 
pare with those of February 28, 1895, in 
the following manner—for the former, 
$17,832,046; for the latter, $17,383,292. 
The difference is not great, but it shows 
that under the McKinley tariff the im- 
portations of woollen goods were greater 
than under the present tariff. If a 
schedule of exportations of woollens were 


gC 0ds.”’ 


made up for the corresponding periods, 
they would probably show a contrary 
that is, larger exportations now 
than then. The New York Zimes pub- 
lishes figures of textile imports for the 
year 1893 showing that the same compari- 
son holds good for that McKinley year 


result 


also. 





The Ontlook (religious) has a depart: 
ment of Notes and Queries in which it 
answers the questions of correspondents 
on various subjects. One of these, who 
signs the initials J. L. R., asks the ques- 
tion, ‘Is the pamphlet ‘Coin’s Financial 
School’ reliable?’”? To which the Out- 
look replies: ** The pamphlet ‘Coin’s Fi- 
nancial School’ is reliable as to facts.’’ 
This is rather severe on religion. The 
Outlook thus becomes responsible for the 
following among a multitude of other 
‘*facts’’ in the pamphlet referred to: 

**Congress passed Jaws making all foreign 
silver coins legal-tender in this country.” 

“On account of the searcity of silver, both 
Jefferson and Jackson recommended that 
dimes, quarters, and halves would serve the 
people better than dollars, until more silver 
bullion could be obtained. This was the 
reason why only about eight million of the one 
hundred and tive million of silver were coined 
into dollars.”’ 





“Aslong as free coinage was enjoyed by 
both metals the commercial value of silver and 
gold never varied inore than two per cent.” 

* Adam Smith informs us that in 1455 the 
price of wheat in England was two pence per 
bushel.’ 

*A war with England would be the most 
popular ever waged on the face of the earth.’’ 
The last is a mere hypothesis, but we pre- 
sume that the Out/ook endorses that also, 
as it is not more wide of the mark than 
the four preceding citations. There area 
few truths, and but a few, in the whole 155 
pages of ‘Coin’s Financial School,’ and 
these are employed to carry false impres- 
sions to the minds of uninformed readers, 
such as the Outlook’s correspondent 


J. L.R. 





The course of Presbyterian politics has 
been for some years as sinuous as that of 
the world that lieth in wickedness, but we 
doubt if ever before has the pious 
manceuvring for election of Moderator of 
the General Assembly been so clearly laid 
bare to the gaze of the ungodly as in the 
letter against Dr. Booth’s candidacy, made 
public on Monday. Nominations have long 
been made on sectional grounds; and wick- 
ed reporters have often been in doubt, 
when listening to nominating speeches, 
whether they were in a religious or a politi- 
cal gathering. There is the same loud 
booming of a man as ‘‘ the chosen represen- 
tative of the great Northwest,’ or as ‘‘ in 
touch with the heart of the people beyond 
the Rocky Mountains,’’ or as ‘tone whose 
long and unselfish services imperatively 
demand this honor.’’ Nor, we presume, 
is Mr. Gilman’s letter against Dr. Booth 
the only one of ite kind in the history of 
intrigues for the moderatorship. But it 
must be unique in tone. Not a word in it 
refers to religion, or a superintending Pro- 
vidence, or the good of the Church. It is 
the frankest politician’s letter, and makes 
one look instinctively for a P. S., ‘* Burn 
this.”’ The writer was sure that ‘an 
Eastern man’’ would be defeated, but 
thought that ‘‘a good square brother 
from the West or Northwest’? might 
win. He enclosed a list of commissioners, 
with red marks set against those believed 
to be ‘brave and pushing men,’’ and the 
reactionaries also checked. Would the 
veriest world'ing of a wire-puller have 
written otherwise ? For our part, we like 
this frankness. The customary infusion 
of cant about the Great Head of the 
Church and the Holy Ghost would 
have made the letter sickening. But 
surely we have got a long way from 
the days when ecclesiastical councils an- 
nounced their decisions, ‘‘ Nobis et Spi- 
ritui Sancto placuit.’’ Those decisions, 
it is true, were often reached after just as 
much squabbling and _ wire-pulling as 
marks the election of a moderator. The 
old way was more dignified and sonorous, 
but the new is simpler and more straight- 
forward. Mr. Gilman evidently believes, 
with Selden, that the Holy Ghost resides 
in “tthe odd man,’ and goes “‘hustling”’ 
after that odd man without any nonsense 
whatever. 
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The Nation. 


The rumors from Hawaii that the Gov- | the Irish has had a large part in maintain | lat 


ernment is failing to pieces, and that 
Thurston is going to head a movement to 
flop back to the monarchy, may have 
truth in them, but there is no reason why 
they should not. Thurston and most of 
the others in the plot to seize the islands 
and sell them to the United States 


every mark of the unprincipled adven- 


no 


have 


turer about them, and would goin for the 


monarcby without winking if they saw 
a chance to get the places that some 


other fellows have won by pretending to 
be republicans to the core. Only half-a- 


dozen years ago Thurston was making 


the 
furiously defending the native monarchy 


speeches in Hawaiian Legislature 
and denouncing those who were plotting 
annexation. When that to 


pay, he fell desperately in love with a re 


line ceased 


public and annexation and the incidental 
These 


nothing 


perquisites. 
cut off, 
that he should put on a fresh mask and 


now being suddenly 
is more natural than 
wring the hearts of his Jingo friends in 
this country by suddenly discovering that 
a republic is impossible in Hawaii, and 
that the only hope is in making Kaiulani 
(Jueen with himself as her prime minister. 
The peculiar quality of the patriotism of 
these Hawaiian adventurers is now pretty 
It was 
fined by Jowett when some one asked h 
if 1 “Tt 


neither,’’ he replied; ‘it is a dodge.”’ 


well established. sufficiently de 
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vic Was a science or an art. 


The repeal of the famous [Irish coercion 
such a fierce 
Lord 


has been carried 


act, over which there was 


ficht 
bury’s ministry, 


in Parliament during Salis 


to a@ 8 


cond reading in the House of Commons 
by the now usual Government majori 
ty. It is not the ministry who have 


introduced it, but they have supported it, 
although they see no chance of its being 
in the 
able to justify it by statistics both of 
howed that 
extraordinarily 
their 
All parties, even 
Mr. 2. W. 


mitted that Ireland was now wonderft 


carried Lords. Mr. Morley was 
out- 
rages and convictions, which s 
the of Ireland 


peaceful, and that 


State is 


juries do duty 
with increasing alacrity. 
Mr. Balfour and Russell, 
peaceful, and Mr. Morley pointed out 
he had never exercised any of the power 
given him by the act. 


used 


ing the Anglophobia which makes the gov 


ernment of Ireland so difficult. It is ex 
tremely exasperating to the Irish, who are 
very human, and Celtic to boot. ‘Soft 


: 


sawder”’ isavery potent instrument of rule, 


a fact which our politicians have found out 


and 


do wonders with. Nevertheless we 
dare say there is a certain foundation for 


the fear of the opponents of the repeal 
Doubtless much of the Irish tranquillity 
is due to the expectation that 
by 


will eventually be done 


all cowardly conspirators, would probably 


trouble 


revive the old 


Ss 
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ment against the repeal was at 
the Irish were now lying low, and that 
as soon as the act was pealed 
the outrages would begin agair This 
is a very unfortunate argu t, wl 
has always been used to ex] lris 
peaceableness. Whenever the crime record 
has fallen extraordinarily low, it has a 
ways been said in England at it was 
due to coercior and w er r 
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ministry towards home rule, but a good 
deal also by the land acts. The incoming 
of a ministry, however, which treated a 

the Irish leaders, priests included, as 
rascally adventurers, and the Catholics as 
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THE INCOME.TAX DECISION. 





WHENEVER the politico-economical | his- 
tory of the past thirty years in America 
comes to be written, the cause and origin 
of the socialistic phenomena which have 
marked it will assuredly be found in the 
legal-tender decision of 1871. No man 
can read that decision to-day without 
being struck by the clearness and direct- 
ness with which it suggests and au- 
thorizes all the dishonest schemes with 
which the intelligence and morality of 
the community have, during this period, 
had so hard a fight. Greenbackism and 
free-silverism, which have kept us in hot 
water, and threatened us with national 
bankruptcy and dishonor, during the last 
quarter of a century, are so plainly there- 
sult of opinions in those cases that no 
account of them would be complete which 
did not quote the judgment of the Su- 
preme Court as delivered by Mr. Justice 
Strong: 


‘The legal-tender acts do not attempt to 
make papera standard of value. We do not 
rest their validity upon the assertion that their 
emission is coinage or any regulation of the 
value of money; nor do we assert that Congress 
may make anything which has no value money. 
What we do assert is, that Congress has power 
to enact that the Government's promises to 
pay money shall be, for the time being, equi- 
valent in value to the representative of 
value determined by the coinage acts, or to 
multiples thereof. It is hardiy correct to 
speak of astandard of value. The Constitution 
does not speak of it. It contemplates a stan- 
dard for that which has gravity or extension; 
but value is an ideal thing. ‘lhe coinage acts 
fix its unit asa dollar; but the gold or silver 
thing we call a dollar is, in no sense, a stan- 
dard of a dollar. It is a representative of it.” 


We cannot quote more largely from this 
judgment, which contains many startling 
passages of the same nature. It will 
probably answer our purpose better to re- 
produce the account given by the latest 
commentator on the Constitution, Mr. 
Hare of Philadelphia, of the state in 
which these legal-tender decisions have 
left the power of Congress over the cur- 
rency and over contracts providing for a 
payment in ‘‘money.’’ An agreement to 
pay in ‘‘money’’ means any kind of money 
Congress may choose to provide: 


‘*The material words in every such case are 
those which fix the numerical amount of the 
debt, and, if this be tendered, the creditor can- 
not refuse to receive it on the ground that the 
metal of which the pieces are composed is dif- 
ferent from that for which he stipulated; nor 
can a tender be objected to as insufticient be- 
cause the currency has been debased since th 
debt was contracted, and the sum offered less 
in weight and values than would have been due 
but for the change. It results from these 
considerations that the power of Congress over 
the currency is supreme. It has no limit, and 
none is set to it by the Constitution, Con- 
gress may by law declare any coin equivalent, 
for the purpose of payment, to any other of 
greater or less intrinsic value, and, by a neces 
sary sequence, render debts contracted in 
coins of one kind payable in coins of another 
kind, equalling the numerical amount of the 
debt. A promise to pay $10 silver money of 
the United States may, foe instance, be ful 
tilled by the tender of an eagle, or of ten gold 
dollars, or of a hundred dimes. The question 
is an arithmetical one, whether the money 
prottered by the debtor makes up the sum for 
which he is bound. Were Congress to substi- 
tute a different metal in coining dollars, as, 
for instance, nickel for silver, or platinum for 
gold, ho one could question the validity of the 
act.’ 
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A better authority for the Populist de- 
mand for more money, cheap money, 
plenty of poor man’s money ‘ per capita,’ 
money made of anything that is handy, 
money that is simply a commodity and 
not a measure of value, even Peffer or 
Coxey could not desire. And out of this 
view of the nature of American money 
the other doctrines of Populism naturally 
grew. It seemed criminal for any govern- 
ment with this capacity for producing 
dollars to leave a single citizen in want 
or a single laborer out of work. With this 
judgment in his hand, Coxey might well 
ask for the expenditure of $500,000,000 on 
road-making, and thunder against the ine- 
quality of fortunes. Harvey, too, can rest 
on it his demand for silver money in un- 
limited quantities: why should not Con- 
gress make what it has the power to make, 
for the promotion of public comfort ? 

The decision fell in, too, very aptly 
with the current of socialistic feeling 
which has been flowing so freely in most 
countries. during the quarter of a century 
in which democracy has been climbing 
into power. Money is the bottom ques 
tion of economics in the popular mind. 
How to get it, and how it ought to be dis- 
tributed, is the chief concern of the poor 
and ignorant voter. On it he builds near- 
ly all his sociological speculations, and on 
hearing that it is a Government pro- 
duct, rather than a standard of value, 
he naturally looks around to see who 
has got too much of it, and sets him- 
self diligently to consider by what means 
greater equality of fortunes can be pro- 
duced, and in what legal way the quali- 
ties which, under our present régime, most 
contribute to success in life may be dis- 
pensed with. 

That we owe the income-tax law in 
large part to this state of mind we do 
not think any candid man will deny. It 
was an attempt on the part of the Demo- 
cratic party to satisfy not only the Popu- 
lists proper, but that large body of the 
community which thinks that its own 
failure to achieve $4,000 a year indi- 
cates something wrong in the body politic. 
It was, in short, a bit of the ethical 
legislation which such judgments as that 
of the legal-tender case strongly suggest, 
and which a good many philanthropists 
are longing for. All such legislation 
and all attempts to use the power of tax- 
ation for the promotion of ideal justice, 
however, are based on the Hegelian view 
of the ‘State,’’ which has taken a 
strong hold on the socialistic mind. 
That view makes the Government a body 
of all-wise and all-just men, who know 
exactly what everybody owes to the pub- 
lic, and what the public owes to him, 
and arrange that everybody shall have 
his due. We know, however, that no 
such body exists or can be created. The 
most startling fact of modern politics is 
the decline of our legislative bodies. The 
governments of the world, instead of 
towering high above the communities 
which support them, in wisdom and 
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morality, are dropping rather below the 
popular level. To intrust the brutish 
Congress which passed the income-tax 
law and refused to reform the curren- 
ey, or the Albany Legislature which 
killed the education bill, with the power 
of deciding who should be rich and 
who poor, would strike every intelli- 
gent person as an invitation to anarchy. 
There is no higher power in the world 
now than there ever was. Government is 
no better than the people who elect it, and 
often not so good, and worship of the 
“State” is no better than worship of an- 
cestors. 

We cannot help looking on the judg- 
ment of Monday on the income tax as a 
retreat on the part of the Court from the 
immoralities of the legal-tender decision. 
Any man who should assume for him- 
self the power over plighted faith and 
honest contracts which the Court there 
attributed to a Christian legislature, 
would find himself an object of general 
abhorrence. It is difficult to read with- 
out a blush the claim made by the 
Yourt for an American legislature of the 
power to adulterate coin and to change 
its value, which was one of the worst 
abuses of the sovereign power over mo- 
ney of the mediwval kings. We have 
seen whither this sort of jurisprudence 
leads the nation. We believe the income- 
tax decision has arrested this downward 
progress. The heat with which Justice 
Harlan expounded the Marx gospel from 
the bench showed that the brake was ap- 
plied none too soon. The Judge’s obser- 
vations on the need of the tax to keep the 
rich in their places was as odd as any- 
thing that has fallen from a court since 
Lord Ellenborough’s day. 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Ir was a curious coincidence that on 
the same day when one United States 
judge sitting inthe Federal Court at Co- 
lumbia declared unconstitutional the re- 
gistration laws of South Carolina, another 
judge should have annulled on similar 
grounds the law of that State regarding 
the sale of liquor so far as it affects liquor 
brought from other States for the per- 
sonal use of the buyer. This latter deci- 
sion, which was rendered by Judge Si- 
monton, a South Carolina Democrat, 
was warmly applauded by a large ele- 
ment among the whites who have al- 
ways fought Tillman’s dispensary sys- 
tem; and their ready acceptance of the 
right of a federal court to set aside one 
State law renders it somewhat embarrass- 
ing for them to dispute the right of the 
same authority to annul another State 
law. Ex-Senator Butler does not hesitate 
to justify this interference in the case of 
the election laws, and to declare his 
opinion that the decision was correct. 
It should be added that the impres- 
sion that Judge Goff’s decision absolutely 
prevents the lawful holding of the pro- 
posed constitutional convention is erro- 
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He only held that the 
registration laws of the State are uncon- 
stitutional. To say nothing df the possi 
bility of getting a prompt decision from 
the highest tribuna! by an immediate ay 

peal to the Supreme Court, there is ample 
time for the 

Legislature for the passage of a registra 
tion law which will not be open to criti 


neous. existing 


Governor to convene the 


cism. 

Evans, the youthful lieutenant whom 
Tillman put in the Governor’s chair when 
he himself took the Senatorship, issued 
a two-column manifesto last week about 
the impending contest 
white peaceful flag of Anglo-Saxon ci 
vilization and progress’’ and ‘* the black 
flag of the debased Afri 
ean,’’ which ‘‘ must be a free open fight.”’ 
Tillman follows this up talk 


and ‘hel! 


between ‘the 


and ignorant 


with loud 
about a “blood”? campaign 
broke with the devil taking the 
hindmost,’”’ and a declaration that, if 
Judge Goff went any further in this mat- 


loc se, 


ter, ‘‘he, for one, would advocate open 


rebellion.”’ Judge Golf's action, however, 


has been received with favor, and even en 
thusiasm, by a considerable portion of the 
The 
State, a plain-spoken Democratic news 
paper published at the capital, hailed the 
decision as virtually a 
emancipation for those whites who have 
opposed the Tillman régime and who have 
been cheated under the registration laws 
as outrageously as the blacks. The Stuée 
does not hesitate to pronounce the Evans 


most intelligent whites. Columbia 


proclamation 


manifesto ‘‘infamous,’’ and to declare 
that ‘* the paper teems with misrepresen 
tations.’’ Nor is the Stufe alone in this. 
The Charleston Hvening Post says that 
the registration law has been used to 
‘‘disfranchise many thousands of white 
Democrats’’; speaks of ‘* the bald traves- 


ty of the registration of last March’’; « 


clares that, ‘‘under the provisions of th 
Constitutional Convention act, thousands 
of white Democrats remain, and will re 
main, disfranchised,’’ and concludes: 


e 


‘Could these people hope to go on for 
goading the minority, ignoring and des} 
fully using it, without expecting to envet 
opposition and forcing it to crystallize? 1 
was when no resp ctable iawyer Wo 


dared to appeal to a federal judge to set 
aside an election law enacted by white pes 
ple, but that time has passed. Bitter. 
experience has taught a minority of tl 


people that they have no more relentless. t 
ungenerous and unfair political e1 

their own fellows, and so there ros 

the former, men who rebelled, 





fiance at them, and appealed to the or 
from which redress had not already 
nied.”’ 


The Greenville News says that there is 


no sense in abusing Judge Goff for bis ce 


cision, because **Tijlman declared months 


ago that these laws are unconstitutior 
and made that the chief exeuse for ci 
ing the Constitutional Convention."* 1 


News also directs attention to the s 


cant fact that the State Supreme Court 


has had before it for six months a case i! 
volving the constitutionality 
‘* and has flunked and refused t 
cision one way or the other." The Spa: 
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tanburg HM d speaks of ‘‘all that has 
been gained by the upsetting of an infa- 
and says that ‘ now is preémi- 
nently the time for wise counsel, deliberate 


mous law,”’ 


The Clarendon Vews characte- 
rizes the talk of the Tillman 
‘*the blatant boastings of shallow-brained 


leaders as 
politicians,’’ declares that ‘* we have been 
already overpowered by the United States 
Government, and cannot for our own safety 
afford to resort to force,’’ and says that *‘it 
is time that white citizens fully realize 
that it is better to enter into some com 
promise with the negro, by which the in 
telligent part of their race will be induced 
to join hands with the intelligent part of 
our race in working for the good of our 


whole State. In Georgetown County,” it 
adds, ‘they've tried that and it works 
charu viv. 


It is not necessary ton 
n the 


iake further quo 


tations fror press to show that Till 
man and Evans represent only a faction of 
the whit Che conservative Democrats, 
long opposed them, are now 
bolder than 


ever. In one of Evans's pro 


nunciamientos he said: ** There will be a 
straight fight now between the white mar 
and God save the white 
We have no 
doubt that in Camden and in Manning this 


Ww 


and the : nigger,’ 
man that goes to the negro.”’ 
as understood to be a menace directed 
against some one whom the rebellious Gov 


ernor had in hiseye. For our part we read 
Col. John J. Dargan, editor of the Sum 
ter Fire the 


now observe in the Nfate a 


2, between lines, and we 


letter fron 


hat gentleman in which he takes the 


language of the proclamation in the same 


sense, for, after challenging any man t 
neet him and discuss the right of colored 
\mericans to the suffrage (including his 


own right to ‘go to the negro*’), he con 
‘ludes with a defiance of Gov. Evans's 
threat, though it cost him his life. Co 

Dargan has set himself in earnest * to 
see that the despised negro gets justice 


and fair dealing in South Carolina here 


alter, and that cheating at elections be 

lor » + + I ac tc ¢ i J } 
no ionger tolerated as excuse [for deiraud- 
ing whites, also, who happen not to be 
n aceord with the administration over 
vhiel Gov. Evans} presides. 


f South Ca 


sensible people 
t any collision wit! 


Ex-Congressma! 


{ ra ut rities 
George D. Tillman, who is a brother of 
ri i ind himself a Democrat with 
in excellent reputation, told a reporter 
t t ruay 
\ = ows 
~ . . . ‘ 
Gover 
| ( Evans w back dow 
I Ss sputter ng enoug If 
s t br =} lent Clev ap j “ take 
Tr, asi ‘ i Gov \ tgeid f 
st s r, and show him his 
~ r - sing that injuncuons 
tz south Carolina 








BOS 


TORMENT 


Ir is rather difficult to take an objective 


view of the New York Legislature, we 
are so used to it; but there are very few 
who cannot imagine how it would strike 


an absoluie stranger—say li known 


m Mars. 


a body which 


traveller fr Although nominally 


meets once a year to make 


laws (meaning by laws emanations of the 
sovereign will intended to benefit the com 
munity), and although it does occasionally 
make a law, hardly anybody ever th'nks of 
it in that Most people 


meeting as a calamity, and a 


light. regard its 
shout of re 
when it 


joicing adjourns. In 


fact, if one were to judge it 


goes up 
by the popu 
about it, one would 
torment and 


created by 


lar talk suppose it 


was an agency for the 
annoyance of the people, 
some hostile power. If we told the Mars 
that it 


traveller was the creation of the 


peo] le themselves, that it was t y who 
provided for its meeting and who paid 
the members for their work, he w i 
dissolve 1 sughter isk s t ’ 
easy on hi I rs ck t re} 


rtrade, or commerce, or art, or science, 


or literature, or religion, or education. 
They are mostly y scure, a ften 
very ignorant ‘ l vy seld have 
any regular ans of liv wd itside 
politics. Very few t cou et 
private employment in any reputabie cai 
ing. Yet we call them together regularly 
nee a year, ar ha ver to the for 
suc t r alterat as they see fit, 
arivy irs ana t il arrange 
ments, i iding our taxatiot r} use 
they make of this pow ads like an ac 
unt of t ranks a lot of vicious boys 
offen a ‘bender.’ The traveller fri Mars 
night think this was an accident which 
had never occurred before. We should in 
that case have to undeceive him. We 
she i have to te 1im that it was buta 


’ } , weer ‘ 
repetition of what had been going on for a 
juarter of a century, and that when each 


new Legislatur knew ex- 


tly t} kind of thing it would be and 
the kind of t gs it would «¢ Why on 
eartl he would say, “if this is true, do 
‘ not abolis t 

lo anawer this st ves i have 
to explain to him that we were living 
under representative government, a con 
trivance of t odern world intended to 
secure to everybody a say in the adminis 
trati f public affairs, for want of which 


and that, 
he laugh 


the Roman Empire perished; 
though the Romans often got 


n us*’ in these later days, no substitute 


for it has vet | levised. We must have 
something in the shape of a representa- 
fix } 


ve body, and it seemed to be part of the 
of Providence that 


gislatures in our day should be largely 


mysterious purposes 
mace up of these young or old ne’er-do- 
They are coming to the front and 


weeis, 


seizing in all democratic coun- 


power 





tries. We are simply showing the democratic 





road to the older nations. The youths whom 
nobody will trust or employ have long 
suffered from popular odium and neglect. 
Their turn has come at last; a field has 
been found for them, and it is apparently 
the government of the world. This would 
not satisfy our Mars friend, however, for he 
would naturally ask why, if they annoyed 
us and discredited us so much, we let 
them meet so often. If we cannot wholly 
get rid of them, surely we could restrict 
their activity by making them triennials 
or biennials instead of annuals. 

Here, we think, he would have us on 
the hip. It was a great pity that the Con- 
stitutional Convention did not recognize 
the force and reasonableness of the move 
ment which has in nearly all other States 
made the sessions of the Legislature bien- 
nial. We assert with confidence that if 
the New York Legislature met only once in 
five years, no material interest of the State 
would suffer by it, while every moral 
interest would gain. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that if we rule out the neces- 
sity this year of rectifying abuses created 
by former legislatures, there is not 
a single statute of the past ten years 
without which we could not have got 
along perfectly well. In other words, 
the work of the Legislature has been, 

,in the main, simple mischief, or worse. In 
the belief of nearly all the intelligent 
portion of our population, the meeting of 
the Legislature every January in Albany 
is simply the opening of a school of vice. 
As soon as the Speaker is elected, the 
members organize, under a master who is 
not a member of their body, for the sale of 
legislation in quantities to suit purchasers, 
or for the levy of blackmail. Not the small- 
est sign do they show of any responsibility 
for public peace, comfort, or prosperity. 
They take their pay in money or offices or 

They cre- 
ate a small army of go-betweens and lob- 
byists and gamblers—a kind of devil’s 
‘*drummers ”’ who bring buyers and sellers 
together. By threatening the wealthy, 
make the corporations part- 
ners in their corruption, and fill them 
with contempt for, or distrust of, popu- 
lar government. We venture to assert 
that the activities of Platt and his Boys 
during the past twenty years have all but 
extinguished respect for, or belief in, de- 
mocratic institutions in the breasts of most 
of the rich men of this city. If we could 
look at this body ina dry light, and not 
through the haze of sentiment, tradition, 
and usage, it would, infact, seem amazing 
that a Christian people should suffer such 
an organization to sit four months of 
every year in its capital city. 

The worst of it is the effect on the 
youth of the State, not only of witnessing 
the legislative pranks, but of hearing 
the opinions of the State Government en- 
Every New 

that the 
scoundre!s, 


‘something equally as good.’’ 


too, they 


tertained 
York 


legislators are a 


by their elders. 


boy hears every day 


pack of 
and that the legislation is, in one form or 





. . { 
another, for sale, Foes and friends say the 
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same thing. The fathers who do not de- 
nounce the legislators for their corruption, 
do not deny that they would like to be 
legislators themselves so as to share in it. 
The extent to which children are educated 
by what they see and hear around them 
in business and politics, is singularly over- 
looked even by the best of us, while the 
confidence we all have in our schools as 
instruments of moral training, is equally 
amazing. The proposal of the body which 
has just broken up at Albany to neutral- 
ize the effect of its own falsehood, levity, 
corruption, and indifference to public in- 
terest on the minds of the children, by 
ordering the national flag to be hoisted 
on all school-houses, gives a touch of the 
comic to what would otherwise be simple 
vulgar humbug. ‘ Patriotism’? with all 
these people is conveniently lodged in 
drill and flags, with which the boys are to 
be occupied while the elders set the pub- 
lic powers up at auction. 


THE CENTENNIAL OF THE CRUSADES. 


THE eighth centennial of the preaching 
of the First Crusade has been celebrated 
during the week at Clermont, France. 
The place was appropriately chosen, for 
it was there that Pope Urban II. made 
that memorable appeal—one of the most 
famous in history—which caused Chris- 
tendom to spring to arms to rescue 
the Holy Sepulchre from the infidel. 
We are just beginning to understand the 
deep significance of this strange uprising, 
now that the researches of _ scholars 
have brought to light the contemporary 
documents of that age, and have enabled 
us to form a true picture of Syria under 
the Franks. The old idea that it wasa 
spasmodic effort, born of superstition and 
a chivalric love of adventure, which 
speedily spent its force and left no trace 
save in the pages of romantic fiction, 
is curiously incorrect. To the crusades 
Europe owed the downfall of feudalism, 
the birth of civil and religious freedom, 
and the increase of learning, the arts and 
sciences. Upon Syria their effect was more 
immediate, though less permanent. The 
early Crusaders were adventurers, it is true, 
but they proved themselves as successful 
in statesmanship as in war. They organ- 
ized their conquests into a feudal king- 
dom ‘‘as fully assigned, cultivated, and ad- 
ministered as any part of contemporary 
France or England.’’ The code of laws 
under which the land was governed, the 
famous Assizes of Jerusalem, showed a 
wisdom and intelligence far beyond the 
age. The peace and prosperity which 
the people enjoyed under them is tes- 
tified to, not only by the chroniclers 
and pilgrims, but by the remains of 


their massive buildings, churches, mo- 
nasteries, castles, and harbors, more 
numerous than those of any former 


conquerors. Few European cities, indeed, 
like Jerusalem before her capture by Sa- 
ladin, could point to walls crumbling with 
age and disuse, and boast that they had 





not seen the face of an enemy for ninety 
years. 

But we are not concerned now with the 
direct or indirect results of the Crusades, 
interesting as this subject is in the light 
of our present knowledge. Christendom, 
in the way characteristic of the nine- 
teenth century, is again endeavoring to 
take possession of the Holy Land, and 
the inquiry which this octocentenary 
suggests is, How do the conditions in 
1895 compare with those in 1095? At 
first thought it would seem as if there 
could be nothing but sharp contrasts, but 
more careful consideration shows that the 
resemblances are possibly more numerous 
and deeper than the differences. The 
Turk was the master then, as he is 
now. It was his conquest of the land 
twenty years before, in fact, which was 
the immediate cause of the Crusades. 
Up to this time the Arab caliphs had 
welcomed and protected the Christian 
pilgrims and merchants. But now Eu- 
rope thrilled with passionate indignation 
at the pitiful story, told by Peter the 
Hermit and repeated by Pope Urban 
in the great square at Clermont, of 
the sufferings of Christians at the hands 
of the fierce Seljuks. Twice within the 
last twenty years, in Bulgaria in 1876 and 
in Armenia last summer, has the Turk 
proved toa horror-stricken world that he 
is unchanged—that as he treated Chris- 
tians then he treats them now, when he 
has the opportunity. Eight centuries ago 
a practically united Europe drove him 
from the land which he ravaged. To-day 
his presence is endured there simply 
because the Powers cannot agree upon his 
successor. 

The inhabitants of the land are nearly 
the same in race, religion, manner of life, 
and mutual hatreds as they were when 
Godfrey of Bouillon was chosen to rule 
over them. The modern traveller finds 
them all there to-day, the Syrian and Ma- 
ronite Christians, the Druses of Lebanon, 
the Moslem of the town, the wandering 
Bedouin of the plain, the Turkish lord, and 
the cringing Jew. Only the Assassins have 
disappeared, to be worthily replaced by 
the lawless Circassians. And moving 
among them is the same ceaseless throng 
of pilgrims passing from one holy site to 
another, of every Christian nationality, of 
every rank and class and degree of piety 
and intelligence. They come from farther 
afield, the perils and difficulties of the 
pilgrimage are vastly lessened, and their 
relations to Rome may have changed, but 
otherwise there is little essential difference 
to be observed between the mediaeval 
palmer and Cook’s tourist. 

Nor is it pure fancy which sees a resem- 
blance to the great military orders to 
which the Crusades gave birth, the Hos- 
pitallers, Templars, and Teutonic Knights, 
in the monastic houses of the Roman and 
Greek Churches and in the missions of 
Protestant England, Germany, and Ame- 
rica. And it would almost seem as if 
the land was about to fallinto their hands, 
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as it did for a time into those of the war 
rior monks. A fourth part of Jerusalem 
is said to be the property of the Russian 
Church, which also owns and occupies 
with churches, hospitals, and inns a large 
tract outside the walls, as well as in many 
‘ther parts of Palestine. In like manner, 
though not to the same extent, the Ro- 
man and Armenian Churches have ac 
juired land and built fortress-like con 
ventssurrounded by the dwellings of their 
retainers, have planted vineyards and 
gardens. The Protestant colonists who 
are doing the most to give the land a Eu- 
ropean aspect with their vine-covered 
villages, the Temple Christians of Wiir- 
temberg, have adopted the very name of 
the men whose work but not whose 
methods they have taken up. They have 
laid aside sword and shield for the Bible, 
the spelling-book, and the medicine-chest. 

The commercial relations between Syria 
and Europe were far more important in 1095 
than they are to-day. ‘Then the Italian 
ships brought the wealth of Persia, India, 
and China from the Syrian seaports to 
Europe. The stopping of this trade by 
the Turks was one of the deeper causes of 
the Crusades, and without the aid of the 
Italian fleets their success would have 
been impossible. With the extension of 
the Akka-Damascus Railway, now being 
built, to the Euphrates a part of this 
commerce will doubtless return. In one 
slight particular it is being curiously re 
produced. Among the products trans 
ported to Europe by the ships of Amalfi 
and Genoa was bitumen from the Dead 
Sea. And now, after the lapse of centuries, 
during which the Sea has been deserted 
and an object of superstitious dread, boats 
are again engaged in picking up the float 
ing bitumen for sale in Europe. 

One of the marked differences between 
theeleventh and the nineteenth centuries 
is the manner in which the Jew is treated 
in Syria. The Crusader hated and oppress- 
ed him. To-day he is finding a secure 
and peaceful home once more in the Pro- 
mised Land. There are at least eighteen 
Jewish colonies in Palestine, and there 
are 40,000 dwelling in and about Jerusa- 
lem. Whilesome live in the deepest po- 

erty, the objects of a mistaken charity, 

many are cultivating the land or are en- 
gaged in industrial pursuits. Another 
difference between the two ages is that, 
in the earlier, Europe received more from 
Syria than she gave, the learning of 
the East, its arts and sciences. Now 
she is repaying the debt. She has given 
it a literature, by translations of the Bible 
and other works into the Arabic, while 
Western civilization, with its potent ad- 
juncts of steam and electricity, is already 
changing the face of the land. 


LONDON'S INDEPENDENT GALLERIES 


LonpoN, April 29, 189 


ONE has been long accustomed t k out 
side the Academy for whatever is vital, or 
ginal, or individual in the work of Britist 


painters. Hitherto in England there have beet 
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| two chief headquarters for the two chief groups 
of Independents. The New Gallery, inberiting 
the traditions of the Grosvenor, bas offered shel 
ter to Burne Jones and his school; the New Eng- 
lish Art Club has been acentre for the younger 
men who also have disdained academic restric 
tions, but whose sympathies are with modern 
movements rather than primitive revivals 
For a time, the Grafton seemed about to pro- 
vide an English refuge for the Glasgow men, 
but it has not fulfilled the promise of its first 
exhibitions. There are still but the two gal 
leries to uphold a standard of independence 
Fortunately, this year both have opened be. 
fore the Academy—the New English Art Club 
several weeks ago, the New Gallery to-day—so 
that there is time to give them the prelimina 
ry attention which is unquestionably their due 
It is curious that, different and opposing as are 
their respective artistic creeds, both alike be 
gin to show signs of exhaustion. It is depress 
ing, as well as curious, in the case of the New 
English Art Club, whose members are only 
just fairly embarked upon their career. The 
little organization is not much more than ten 
years of age, and it started with the most ex- 
cellentintentions. Its aims, sccording to Eng 
lish canons, were distinctly revolutionary; in 
their gallery you could smell the powder, as I 
heard an enthusiastic, metaphorical French 


artist once express it There was not one 


among them who was not preoccupied with 


genuine artistic problems; whose concern was 
light, 


or beautiful arrangement of line, or technical 


not with harmony of color, or play of 
dexterity, rather than the preaching of a ser 
mon or the telling of a story in paint. Their 
first shows were distinctly interesting: their 
own work, if mainly experimental, was at 
least an experiment in the right direction, 
while they counted one or two members— Mr 
Sargent for instance—who had already achiev 
ed a reputation among artists, and space was 
always spared for the canvases of those distin 
guished painters who were their true masters 
But gradually a little clique within the club, 
taking matters into their own hands, succeed 
ed in estranging all who were not in accord 
with them, the Glasgow men among the pum- 
ber. The supply of masterpieces by Monet and 
Degas gave out. Mr. Sargent has ceased t 
contribute regularly And Mr. Furse nee a 
prominent member, seems at least to be reser 
ing his more important pictures for other ex 
hibitions. The result is that this spring t 
walls are covered with sketches and studies 


and experiments, but little else. The ex 











lence of intent s still evident t one seeks 
in vain for tk ictual a plishment w t 
surely, after all these vears of ay ticesbiy 
should now be forthcoming And, as if tl 
painters themselves had wearied of the tenta 
tive stage, the sketches and experiments have 
scarce the vigor and robustness and buovancy 
revealed in the beginning. It is hard to ac 
unt for the fact, but there it is to discourage 
all who believe in the bas wer reg j 
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Anning Bell, the new promise ! lL out by a 
second all but unknown, Mr. Walter Cadby 
The members with names more fa iat 
tinue to rest on their very meagre laurels 
Mr. Steer, itis true, produces very marvellous 
sketches, but it is not too exacting to expect 
from him, by this time, canvases more finished 
and less obviously studies for pictures 

If the movement represented in the New 
Gallery seems weakening, dis¢ppointment is 
The Neo Primitives were 


ed from the first to disappear; their methods 


less poignant 


were too artificial. their attitude too self 
scious, their influence too unhealthy They 


or their original Pre-Raphaelite leaders, may 


have given the impetus to the Rosicrucianisn 
r mysticism, which bas had sucha + 

France and Germany and Belgium But w 
men like Bocklin and Stuck, like Kbnoptf and 


Aman-Jean, the first business of the painte 


was acknowledged to be to learn how to paint 
Technical proficieney has always been disdait 
ed by the English priantive, until be bas tun 
bled, as was inevitable, into t! nanity that 
pow prevails at the New Gallery ca 
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There are rooms which seem but an annex of 
Burlington House; and the sad part of it is 
that the outside element is equally feeble and 
incompetent It is no exaggeration to say 
that it contributes but one striking work, 
Mr. Sargent’s portrait of Miss Ada Rehan. 
This. it must be confessed, is not one of Mr. 
Sargent’s triumphs. The color is all but of- 
The tall figure in the white satin 
gown is set against a tapestry background, in 


fensive, 


which a dull dirty gray predominates; no in- 
comparable harmony is presented as in the 
lovely ‘‘Lady Agnew.” But, to turn from 
Mr. Shannon's or the Hon. John Collier's pink- 
cheeked dolls to this tall, stately Miss Rehan 
with the sallow, somewhat elderly face and 
the disordered gray hair, is to be confronted 
with a woman who lives within the frame, a 
woman who rejoices in strongly marked cha- 
racter, a woman whose face is to be remem- 
bered as one remembers the Philip of Velas- 
quez or Bellini’s Doge. The pose, as she 
stands playing with her fan, her shoulders well 
back, her head well poised on the graceful 
throat, is magnificent; and the sheen and folds 
of the gown are rendered witb a full flowing 
brush, delightful in the freedom and know- 
For the 
mere rendering of character, Mr. Sargent has 
seldom done anything finer. One would like 
to blot out the background, which is a feeble 
and unpleasant echo of the flat gray tone in 
that part of his decoration for the Boston 
Library which he showed in last spring’s Aca- 
demy. 

There is nothing to compare with the ‘‘ Miss 
Rehan.” 
himself in one portrait, of a little girl; Mr. 
John Reid may be uncommonly good in an- 
other, of ‘* Mrs. Arthur Sanderson,” but they 
are students feeling their way where Mr. Sar- 
gent is the master. Nor do the landscapes 
excite more lavish enthusiasm. 
beautiful example of Mr. Peppercorn and Mr. 
Edward Stott. Mr. Alfred Parsons and Mr. 
Arthur Lemon are, as ever, observant and 
Little else arrests the attention or 
Certainly the 
independent galleries this year have failed 
to justify their existence. Whether this is be- 
cause, at last, the Academy has adopted a 


ledge so .unostentatiously displayed, 


Mr. Shannon may have surpassed 


There is a 


studious. 
calls for special description. 


more liberal policy and is encouraging the 
artist, will be made clear once Burlington 
House has opened its doors for its summer ex- 
hibition. NN. 


Correspondence. 


THE MADISON LETTER. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The letter of ‘‘N.,” which you print this 
week, strikes me as a very peculiar piece of 
reasoning. Your correspondent assumes that 
the Madison letter ‘shows that all the learned 
arguments upon the economic question what 
is a direct tax may be thrown into 
the waste-paper basket.’’ He says, further, 
that, ‘indirect taxes were taxes procured in- 
directly by ‘requisition’ on the States ; 
taxes were taxes laid directly by the Federal 
Government.” He says further: ‘‘The fram- 
ers of the Constitution evidently had never 
looked at the subject from a politico-economic 
point of view; they had never given a thought 
to the philosophy of taxation; the term ‘direct 
taxes,’ as they used it, did not refer to the 
kind or character or nature of the tax, but to 
the fact that such taxes were 


direct 





. to be j taxes were taxes made upon the citizens of the 


The Nation. 


laid . . . directly upon the taxpayer by 
the newly constituted taxing power.” 

These confident assertions, so contrary to the 
testimony of the Federalist and of the Debates 
on the Constitution, are all deduced from the 
Madison letter, which, however, flatly contra- 
dicts them in the following words : ‘* The only 
question will be whether direct taxes shall be 
raised by the General Government itself, or 
whether the General Government shall require 
the State Governments to raise them.” Now, 
Madison was certainly not the man to write 
nonsense ; but if by ‘direct taxes” he meant 
taxes raised by the General Government and 
not raised by the State Governments, the pas- 
sage last quoted would be nothing but non- 
sense, as anybody can see by substituting for 
the words ‘‘direct taxes” therein the defini- 
tion of those words propounded by ‘‘N.” 

Secondly, what becomes of duties and ex- 
cises? Are they not taxes’ And are they di- 
rect or indirect’ If the former, they would 
have to be apportioned among the States; if 
the latter, they could not, under ‘N.’s” defini- 
tion, be levied by the General Government at 
all, but only by the State Governments. In 
either case, ‘N.’s’’ reasoning terminates in 
impossible conclusions, Aon. 


To THE EpiItor OF THE NaTION: 

Sir: In corroboration of the position taken 
by “N.” in his letter published in your issue 
of May 16, may I be permitted to offer the 
following? It will be noticed that while 
Madison made the terms ‘requisition’ and 
‘‘indirect taxes” synonymous, another great 
Constitution framer—Gouverneur Morris— 
makes ‘‘indirect taxes” have a very differ- 
ent significance, but gives to ‘‘direct” taxes 
the same meaning as Madison, 

In July, 1787, the Federal Conveation was 
struggling with the question of representation. 
The points at issue were: (1) Should slaves be 
counted as population, as the South insisted 
they should? and (2) If so, how should they be 
counted? All the world now knows of the 
compromise which settled this dispute. But 
for days during the Convention the discussion 
was violent, and atonetime seemed to threaten 
the disruption of the Convention and the con- 
sequent loss of the cause. It was at this time 
that Gouverneur Morris, a delegate for Penn- 
sylvania, proposed, because he was an uncom- 
promising abolitionist, that taxation should be 
in proportion to representation. Hardly had 
he made the proposal when, to his utter con- 
sternation, he saw that it struck at the very 
root of the structure they were trying to erect, 
a strong central government; and be hastened 
to explain that by taxation he meant direct 
taxation. ‘It would,” he said, ‘‘ be inappli- 
cable to indirect taxes on exports and imports 
and consumption.” Bancroft observes (Hist 
U.S8., vol. 6, Rev., p. 266), ‘“By the temerity 
of one man, the United States were precluded 
from deriving an equitable revenue from real 
property. Morris soon saw what evil he had 
wrought, but he vainly strove to retrieve it.” 

The course of Gouverneur Morris in this 
memorable Convention, his strong convic- 
tions as expressed in many of his letters still 
preserved, and even his attitude on the ques 
tion of slavery, are conclusive evidence that 
he did not believe in the system of ‘requisi- 
tions.” Yet here is a clear reference to direct 
taxation. He had already defined indirect 
taxation, and he again defines it in the words 

He clearly uses the words an- 
As indirect taxes were taxes on 
direct 


quoted above. 
tithetically. 
imports, exports, and consumption, 
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States; and al/ taxes, no matter of what cha- 
racter, that were so made were direct taxes, 
and should be levied in proportion to repre- 
sentation. 
tional right to levy taxes upon almost any 
kind of property or income from property; 
only such taxes must be laid in the manner 
prescribed by the Constitution for the levying 
The income tax as laid by 
Congress was an unconstitutional tax, but not 


Congress clearly has a constitu- 


of direct taxes. 


upon the grounds alleged in the decision of the 
Supreme Court. O. K. STUART. 
1528 N 18TH St., PHILADELPHIA, May 21. 


THE PINCKNEY DRAFT. 
To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 
Sir: Some months since, a question was 
raised in your columns as to the authenticity 
of the so-called Pinckney draft of the United 
States Constitution, and a wish was expressed 
that the original MS. could be examined. As 
is known, the Journal of the Convention was 
printed when Jobn Quincy Adams was Secre- 
tary of State. Upon turning to the “copy” 
which was used in that publication, I found 
that the Pinckney draft was merely a copy, 
made by some clerk of the Department, and 
did not even bear mention of the fact that the 
paper of which it was a copy had been received 
from Pinckuey more than thirty years after 
the event. One or two emendations were in 
the handwriting of Adams, but nothing else 
to show the history of the document. The of- 
ficials of the Department made a search for 
any new material that would throw light upon 
the matter. This was of some importance, as 
Chief-Justice Fuller quoted the draft in his 
opinion on the income-tax question, in the 
common belief that the paper was entirely re- 
liable. I have, through the courtesy of the 
Department, been allowed to see the letter 
from Pinckney enclosing this draft, or paper. 
As a matter of historical interest I think it 
worth printing in full. With the letter was a 
copy of the paper in Pinckney’s handwriting. 
In the clause or section quoted by Mr. Fuller, 
the only change is in the second word, which 
the copyist of the Department made singular 
instead of plural. The sentence should read 
“The proportions [instead of proportion] of 
direct taxation shall be regulated by the whole 
number of inhabitants of every description.” 
I do not think this letter of Mr. Pinckney has 
aver been printed. Its contents are sufficient 
to throw considerable doubt upon the so called 
Pinckney draft, in certain details ; it does es- 
tablish the general accuracy of other parts. 

Respectfully yours, 

WORTHINGTON C, Forp. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 14, 1895, 


Charles Pinckney to John Quincy Adams. 
IN CHARLESTON, Dec. 30th 1818 
SIR 


On my return to this city as I promised I ex- 


amined carefully all the numerous notes & papers 
which I had retained relating to the federal Conven- 
tion unong them T found several rough draughts 


of the Constitution I propesed to the Convention. 
although they differed in some measure from each 
other in the wording & arrangement of the arti 
cles, vet they were all substantially the same. they 
all proceeded upon the idea of throwing out of view 


the attempt to amend the existing Confederation 
(then a very favorite idea of a number) & proceed- 
ing de novo ofa Division of the Powers of Govern 
ment into legislative, executive & judicial & of mak- 
ing the Government to operate directly upon the 
People & not upon the States My Plan was sub 
stantially adopted in the sequel except as to the Se 
nate & giving more power to the Executive than 1 





intended. the force of Vote which the small & mid 
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May 23, 1895] 


dling States had in the Convention prevented our 
obtaining a proportional representation in more than 
one branch & the great powers given to the Presi 

dent were never intended to have been given to him 
while the Convention continued in that patient & 
coolly deliberative situation in which they had been 
for nearly the whole of the preceding five months of 
their session, nor was it until within the last week 
or ten days that almost the whole of the Executive 
Department was altered. I can assure you as a fact 
that for more than Four months & a half out of five 
the power of exclusively making treaties, appoint 
ing public Ministers & Judges of the Supreme 
Court was given to the Senate after numerous ce 

bates & considerations of the subject both in Com 
mittee of the Whole & in the House. this I not or 

ly aver but can prove by printed Documents in my 
possession to have been the case. & should I ever 
have the pleasure to see you & converse on this sul 

ject will state to you some things relative to the 
Business that ma’ be new & perhaps surprising tu 
to you. the veil of secrecy from the Proceedings of 
the Convention being removed” by Congress & but 
very few of the members alive would make dis 
closures now of the scenes there acted less improper 
than before. with the aid of the Journal & the nu 
merous notes € memorandums I have preserve 
would now be in my power to give a view of the 
most insuperable difficulties the Convention ha 
encounter & of the conflicting opinions of the 

bers & I believe IT should have attempted it had I not 
always understood Mr Madison intended it he 


alone I believed possessed & retained more nur 


rous & particular notes of their proceedings than 
myself. I will thank you Sit to do me the honor to 
send me or to get the President to direct a copy of 
the Journal of the Convention to be sent me as 
also of the secret Journals of Congress should it be 
considered not improper in me to make the request 

I have already informed you I have several rough 
draughts of the Constitution T proposed & that they 
are all substantially the same differing only in words 
& the arrangement of the Articles. at the distance 
of nearly thirty-two years it is impossible for me 
now tosay which of the 4 or 5 draughts I have was 
the one. But enclosed I send you the one I believe 
was it. Irepeat however that they are substantially 
the same differing only in form and unessent 
may be necessary to remark that very soon 





the Convention met I changed & avowed 
the change of my Opinion on giving the power 
Congress to revise the State Laws in certain cases & 
in giving the exclusive Power to the Senate t t 
clare War thinking it safer to refuse the first alt 
gether & to vest the latter in Congress. I will thank 
you to acknowledge by a line the receipt of the 
Draught & this 
With very great respect and esteem, 
I have the honor to be your most 
obedient servant 


CHARLES PINCKNEY 


THE “TRINUMMUS” AT SYRACUSE 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION 

Srr: An event of no little interest for Ame 
rican scholars took place at Syracuse, N. \ 
on the evening of May 16, when the ‘‘ Trinum 
mus *’ of Plautus was rendered beforea pleased 
and appreciative audience by 





Senior Class of the University. The creditable 


yroduction of an ancient play in the original 
I pia) 
tongue is a matter of greater difticulty than 


the public at large can possibly imagine. The 


preliminary questions as to scenery, costumes, 
music, metrical delivery, etc., ete., are not 
only very numerous, but often extremely d 


cult of solution. Some, indeed, cannot be 


theoretically answered with absolute certainty 
yet they must all be decided in practice if t! 


Bl] 
i 


play is to be given at al 


directions of Pollux and of Donatus with re 


gard to the masks and the colors appropriat 
to the various typical chars : 





are, as every scholar well knows, neit 
lete nor always sustained by the extant: 
I : 


ments. Pollux records the traditions of tl 


The Nation. 


Greek New Comedy; Donatus supplies, but in 
much less detail, similar rules for the Roman 
Fabula Palliata 


to 
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riticiem of Dante books in the United States 


But vou ask a question : ‘** Where does Dante 
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The date of the dea Guido Caval 


nti was discovered by Prof. Del Lungo 


and giver v ft i his great work, 
‘Dir or pagni a sua Cronica,’ vol 
» p. 98, n. BM It appears in an entry in 


the ¢ f the Church of S. Repa 
rata i F lore . which runs: “III 
Kal. [Sept.}] MCCC. Qluiescit] Guido f 

This 


gives the date of burial. CGuido’s death 


} dni Cavaicantis de Cavaicantis, 


t have taken place one or two days 


Notes. 


THE irnals of Townsend Harris, first Ame 
rican envoy in Japan, kept at Shimoda and in 
Yed S-TSSS, will be published by Hough 
ton, Mifflin & Co. They have been edited 
a chapter on Japan at 
the end of the century, by Dr. Wm. Elliot 
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Griffis. The contents will probably surprise 
none more than the Japanese themselves. It 
is the story of success won by one man without 
ships or soldiers, but mainly by patience, en 
lightenment, tact. and unswerving truth. 

J. M. Bowles. No. 286 Roxbury Street, Bos 
ton, has nearly ready ‘ Notes Critical and Bio 
graphical’ on the well-known private art col- 
lection of the late W. T. Walters of Balti 
more, by R. B. Grenelle, printed in red and 
black on Michallet paper. with embellish- 
ments by Bruce Rogers; and in preparation an 
edition of the Bo k of Ecclesiastes in the form 
of an illuminated MS., engrossed by Mr. 
Rogers, limited to fifty copies, only forty of 
which will be for sale, printed on Japan paper 
and bound in parchment. 

A. C. MeClurg & Co., Chicago, are about to 
publish ‘Government & Co, Limited,’ an ex- 
amination of the tendencies of Privilege in the 
United States, by Horatio W. Seymour, and 
‘The Eye in its Relation to Health,’ by Chal- 
mer Prentice, M D. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. will issue in June the 
forty-two articles on Lincoln printed in the 
Independent on April 4. They announce also 
‘In the Land of Lorna Doone,’ with other plea- 
surable excursions in England, by William H. 
Rideing, ‘Punishment and Reformation,’ by 
Dr. F. H. Wines, aud anew, illustrated edition 
cf ‘The Narrative of Captain Coignet, Soldier 
of the Empire.’ 

Ginn & Co. have nearly ready ‘ Exercises 
in Old English,’ by Prof. Albert S. Cook of 
Yale. 

A monograph on Thackeray, by Adolphus 
Jack; ‘Miscellaneous Studies,’ by the late 
Walter Pater ; a bandbook of ‘ Picture Post- 
ers, by C. T J. Hiatt; ‘ Passages of the Bible, 
Chosen for their Literary Beauty and Inte- 
rest,’ by J. G. Frazer ; ‘The Natural History 
of Aquatic Insects,’ by Prof. Miall; and a 
‘Text-book of Operative Surgery, are in the 
press of Macmillan & Co. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons publish this week 
‘The Adventures of Captain Horn,’ by Frank 
R. Stockton. 

D. Appleton & Co. will shortly bring out 
‘European and American Cuisine,’ by Mrs, 
Gesine Lemcke. 

From J. B. Lippincott Co. we are soon to 
have the Memoirs of Gen. James Longstreet of 
the Confederate Army, and an historical novel 
of the Delaware Valley, ‘Tbe Colonial Woo- 
ing,’ by Dr. C. C. Abbott. 

The Life of Sonya Kovalevsky is on T. Fisher 
Unwin’s latest list ; it is by several bands. 

The reprint of selected portions of the ‘ Voy- 
ages and Travels’ of Captain Basil Hall (T, 
Nelson & Sons) falls in with the prevailing 
Napoleonic recrudescence. It is full of the 
experience of a man-of-war actively cruising 
in the wars of the Empire, and describes with 
much detail the battle of Corunna, which Cap- 
tain Hall witnessed, and the subsequent em- 
barkation of Sir John Moore's reduced force, 
minus their ill-fated commander. Captain Hall 
was a graphic if prolix writer, and boys will 
still be interested in a narrative designed for 
them, yet not composed in a manner percepti 
bly different from that appropriate for adults, 
There are a few rather cheap illustrations. 

Ulm, Austerlitz, and Jena are the battle 
pieces par excellence of the Memoirs of Count 
de Ségur (‘An Aide de-Camp of Napoieon,’ 
1). Appleton & Co), We have already given 
some account of this interesting book, an 
abridgment of the eight volumes of 1873. It 
has been translated by H. A. Patchett-Martin 
none too well or idiomatically, and provided 
with an index. 





The Dent-Macmillan reprint of Defoe, under 
the editorial care of Mr. George A. Aitken, 
continues with ‘ Memoirs of a Cavalier; or a 
Military Journal of the Wars in Germany 
and the Wars in England [1632-1648], which 
is critically adjudged to have been a pure 
compilation—in other words, an historical ro- 
mance, but of a high order. The same pub 
lishers have added ‘*‘ Kiog Henry VI.” in its 
three parts to the delectable little ‘* Temple 
Shakspere.” 

The second volume, ‘ Arne, 
av English version of Bjirnson’s novels (Mac- 
millan) is introduced by an obituary tribute to 
the translator, Mr. Walter Low, who has been 
cut off in his prime. He has left completed 
his translation of ‘ The Fisher Maiden.’ 

A life almost as short as Mr. Low's was that 
of Jean Carriés, the French sculptor, who died 
before the article upon him and his works in 
the volume of the Century just completed 
(November, 1894-April, 1295) was printed. The 
illustrations of this artist’s busts are among 
the most striking in the volume. For the rest, 
Prof. Sloane's pictorial Life of Napoleon domi- 
nates everything else, but in the political line 
we may recall the Bismarckian head of Crispi 
accompanying Mr. Stillman’s sketch of that 
statesman; in fictioo, Mr. Crawford's ‘‘ Casa 
Braccio’’; in social matters, the glimpses of 
‘Festivals at American Colleges for Women”; 
and in mechanics, the account of Tesla’s in- 
ventions and Maxim’s exposition of the art of 


in the issue of 


navigating the air. 

A new aud excellent edition of Mr. Hall 
Caine’s ‘Shadow of a Crime’ (Boston: Joseph 
Knight Co.) deserves honorable mention. The 
story has not been heretofore published in this 
country, except ina cheap paper form, which, 
together with the repellent title, limited its 
circulation, especially as Mr. Caine had not 
then made a reputation. But he has written 
nothing since better worth reading, and it has 
the advantage of being less desperately sad 
than ‘Thea Deemster’ and some others. It is 
as good for Cumberland as ‘Lorna Doone’ is 
for Devon. * The best of the illustrations are 
those reproducing photographs of the Lake 
Country scenery. 

‘A Brief Descriptive Geography of the Em- 
pire State,’ by C. W. Bardeen (Syracuse: Bar- 
deen), is an effort in the right direction, inas 
much as it presents a large body of local ma- 
terial, generally well illustrated, from which 
teachers and scholars in New York may learn 
much about their own State The method em- 
ployed, however, is unsatisfactory, inasmuch 
as it fails to base the topographical descrip- 
tions on a strong natural foundation, and 
further fails to bring forward sufficiently the 
many -intimate connections existing between 
geographical form and the conditions of hu- 
man life, occupation, and movement. Long 
{sland Sound is spoken of as ‘‘the American 
Mediterranean,” this being quoted from some 
foolish person who was so unwise as to publish 
so unapt a comparison. The departure of the 
Hudson below Newburgh from the Great Vai- 
ley which contioues southwestward into New 
Jersey and beyond, is not brought out. ‘* The 
Hudson River, Lake George, and Lake Cham- 
plain lie in a narrow and rugged valley reach- 
ing from the Bay of New York to the St. Law- 
rence.” The real facts cannot be learned from 
such a statement. Instead of following this 
book with special geographies of each county, 
as the author proposes, a revision of the book 
itself with the object of lifting it to a proper 
level would be more advisable. 

‘Short Studies in Nature Knowledge,’ an in- 
troduction to the science of physiography, by 





William Gee (Macmillan), is an entertaining 
little volume intended to serve as a reader and 
companion to geographical text-books. Its 
subjects are well chosen and generally well 
illustrated. The weakness of the book, as of 
many others of its class, results from the in- 
sufficient acquaintance of the author with the 
higher lines of study on the subject that he 
treats. 

Mr. Sidney S. Rider, Providence, has great- 
ly enhanced the value of his precious ‘* Rhode 
Island Historical Tracts” by publishing an 
Index to the first series (Nos. 1-19). One has 
but to give it a cursory glance to perceive that 
it is a little gazetteer and biographical dic- 
tionary inone. Therubrics Providence, Rhode 
Island, Newport, Samuel Gorton, Roger Wil- 
liams, William Coddington, are ready ex- 
amples. Someadditionsand corrections to the 
Tracts are noted in a preface and duly in- 
corporated in the Index. 

The first memorial to reach us of the ter- 
centenary of the death of Tasso (April 25) is 
that of the San Sebastian Circolo Romano di 
Studi, a folio of 72 pages freely illustrated with 
portraits, views, and an autograph of the poet. 
The Pope himself gracefully leads the list of 
contributors, of whom De Gubernatis is per- 
haps the most widely known, The various 
works of Tasso and his own personality are 
commented on in various phases, and there are 
several valuable bibliographical articles. Prof. 
A. Avoli recommends the study of his letters; 
Alfonso Bartoli, with many curious details 
concerning the numerous editions of the ‘Ge- 
rusalemma Liberata,’ concludes that the most 
authentic and the most approved by the au- 
thor (amid his general dislike for all) was that 
of Febo Bonna, published by Baldini at Fer- 
rara in 1581. Dr. G. Fortebracci points out 
the sources of certain passages in the same 
poem. Prof. E. Fabiani reviews the many at- 
tempts to dramatize the life of Tasso, and this 
theme is pursued by Prof. B. Morsolin in his 
notice of the ‘** forquato Tasso” of Jacopo Ca- 
bianca. And, to conclude our partial summa- 
ry of the contents with the most interesting of 
all, Prof, E. Salvadori gives copious examples 
of Tasso’s margival annotations of the ‘ Divine 
Comedy.’ . 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of Prof. Lang- 
dell’s connection with the Harvard Law 
School is gracefully recognized by bis present 
and former colleagues in the faculty of that 
institution by the dedication to him of a series 
of essays which constitute the May number of 
the Harvard Law Review. The essays are for 
the most part sufficiently technical and recon- 
dite, but it is worthy of notice by the laity 
that Prof. Thayer attributes the exceptional 
liberality of Massachusetts law in the admis- 
sion of the testimony of witnesses which the 
common law would exclude, in part to the 
presence of Quakers and Indians. The former 
refused to swear, and the belief of the latter in 
false gods made their oaths extremely unsatis- 
factory to the Puritan lawyers. But as their 
evidence, like that of the negroes in the 
Southern States, was frequently necessary, 
concessions were made which undermined the 
common-law rule. Prof. J. C. Gray, it may 
be added, in bis essay upon judicial precedents, 
brings out the true nature of the doctrine 
known as stare decisis, to which the income- 
tax litigation has given such prominence. 
‘The highest courts of the respective States, 
as well as the Supreme Court of the United 
States, All consider that they have the power 
to depart from their former rulings, however 
inexpedient it may be to exercise it.” 

Recent bulletins of the Museum of Compara- 
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tive Zodlogy at Harvard College give accounts 
of observations made by Alexander Agassiz on 
the and Bermudas. Along with 
manv other students of coral reefs and islands 


Babamas 

in racent vears, Agassiz doubts the sufficiency 
** Investi 
the 
‘ity of the theory of subsidence propounded 


of Darwin's theory of their origin. 

gators have been carried away by sim- 
pil 
by Darwin, and it is only of late years, since a 





made which 
the prevailing 


that we have at last realized how com- 


mass Of observations have been 
ould 
theory, 
plicated the problem is.’’ No substitute theory 
the bulletin 


little we as yet know 





not be explained by 


later with : 


of the 


is offered, closing 
how 
history of the formation of coral reefs.” 

The origin of Lake Zurich is ably summariz- 
ed by Aeppli in the thirty-fourth number of 
the reports on the geological map of Switzer 
Basing the 
Wettstein, Penck, Dupasquier, and 
others, Aeppli shows that the valley in which 


land. his conclusions on studies 


of Heim, 


the lake lies was eroded after the first glacial 

epoch, by which the high level gravels (Deck- 

enschotter) were spread over the Alpine fore- 

land; and that, by a transverse orogenic de 

formation, the valley was locally depressed 
; 


mil ce 


yuverted into a lake before the advent of 
the glaciers of later epochs. The problem thus 
solved is of peculiar interest, because Lake 
the piedmont lakes 


whose origin by glacial erosion bas been con 


furich is one of many 
idently announced by many geologists ; but 

now appears that the peculiar features of 
illey formation and deformation with which 


» lake is intimately associated cannot be ex 
lained, eitber in process or in time, by glacial 
tion. 

In the Annales de Géographie for April, M 

ile Gautier gives an account chiefly oro 
aplical, of western Madagascar, the results 
his travels during the last three years in 
thatisland. It is accompanied by an excellent 
ip, colored soas to show the various heights 
Blane treats of the construction of the 
Railway, 


ipon the difficulties encountered in bridging 


franscaspian dwelling especially 
Oxus, and the methods adopted (not yet 
satisfactory, however) for protecting the track 


blowing sand. Comparing it with 
the proposed Trans-Saharan line, he calls at 
tention to the fact that in no part of the Rus 
sian road are the dunes more than eighteen 
metres high, while in the great desert they art 
The 
‘covered with snow 
which it 


The French, again, will find it 


sometimes more than a hundred. sand 
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ilso has a stability, being 


it least once does not 


in the year, 

ive in Africa. 
vastly more difficult to secure a sufficient sup- 
ply of water for their road, or a fuel as cheap 
is the refuse petroleum used by the Russians 
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¢mache’s ** Recoilections of Jowett... Aninti- 


acy of many years, with notes of several 


nversations, furnishes Mr. Tollemache witt 


uch new and rich material; while his appre- 


if Jowett are based on kindre 


atioas 
ind studies, and a wide acquaintance with the 

en and movements in the midst of which the 
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Master of Balliol passed his life. Short of bis 


ning biography, we know not wh 
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the natives for artificial irrigation, which in 
one part went through a tunnel 
entirely with ibex-horns 
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of one gate alone. Almost every tree forming 
the boma was crowned with a human skull 
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other hand, every Japanese trader art 
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the management of his mercantile affairs; ar 


when he departs, the girl sells to best advan 
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of knots tied in cords. The principal produ 
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art.” Pan is the name selected, as well for the 
association as for the periodical, of which lat- 
ter the first number (for April and May) has 
just been received here (G. E. Stechert). In 
more ways than one it departs from the beaten 
path of art magazines. Its size is quarto, or, to 
be exact, 11x14!¢ inches; and although it con- 
tains only forty eight pages and twelve full- 
page plates, it is printed on such heavy paper 
that its thickness is half an inch. Everything 
about it is lavishly artistic, even down to a 
minor detail hke the tissue paper which pro- 
tects the engravings and each sheet of which 
differs from the others in the design embossed 
on it like a water-mark. The typography is 
in itself a work of art, and offers a bewildering 
variety, a fantastic attempt being made to use 
for each article the precise kind of type adapt- 
ed to the subject. Thus, a metrical transla- 
tion of a weird Norwegian poem by Arne 
Garborg is so printed and illustrated as to 
resemble the medizeval German chap-books. 
The *‘ motive” of the poem is a dance of vil- 
lagers, every one of whom is shadowed by a 
beast expressive of bis or her inmost charac- 
ter, as a bear, a goat, a sow, a goose, etc. 
Then, again, a French sonnet of Stéphane 
Mallarmé is reproduced in autograph. The 
illustrations offer specimens of the various 
species of engraving and process work. There 
is a fine heliogravure of a painting by Arnold 
Boecklin, ‘‘ Perseus and Andromeda,” an origi- 
nal etching by Max Liebermann, an original 
‘‘vernis-mou” by Félicien Rops, a woodcut 
portrait of R. Schumann by Felix Vallotton, 
reproductions of two of Albrecht Diirer’s rarer 
woodcuts, process-etchings of paintings by 
Fritz von Uhde and James Whistler, and of 
by Gustav Vigeland and Max 
Klinger. There is an original ‘‘ glyptograph,” 
a Sappho, by Maurice Dumont. The term 
glyptograph is a new name for a new thing— 
an embossed or relief print in water-color pro- 
duced by pressing a sheet of damp paper into 
the depressions of a mould. The French call 
such prints ‘‘estampes de sculpteurs.” 


sculptures 


—The letterpress has somewhat of a fin de 
siécle cast, and several of the contributors be- 
long to Max Nordau's company of degenerates, 
notably Friedrich Nietzscheand Paul Verlaine. 
The French poem of Verlaine, however, is unu- 
sually sane and intelligible, and inspired by a 
grim and acrid humor. Of indubitable lite- 
rary importance is the opening chapter of a 
forthcoming volume of reminiscences by Theo- 
dor Fontane, poet and novelist, who has: just 
celebrated his seventy-fifth birthday. Here, 
too, there is humor, but of a delightfully sunny 
and genial kind. If the whole book continues 
in the same strain, there is little risk in promis- 
ing it an enthusiastic reception and an endur- 
ing fame. There is also an extract from an- 
other work soon to appear, a treatise on me- 
dals, by Alfred Lichtwark. The mode of 
publication of Pan is quite original. For its 
first year five numbers are announced, three 
of them bi-montbly, the other two quarterly, 
with a total output of 240 pages of text and 
seventy plates of illustrations. There are 
three editions, the general one of 1,500 copies, 
of which the subscription price is 75 marks 
($18) a year, the édition de luxe, seventy num- 
bered copies, 160 marks, and an artists’ edi- 
tion of thirty copies, not offered to the public, 
but reserved for stockholders; the owner of 
thirty 100 mark shares receiving a copy free, 
in perpetuo, while the owner of a single share 
pays 300 marks for it, with a sliding scale be- 
tween extremes. The holder of 
twenty shares receives the édition de lure free; 


these two 


of ten shares, the ordinary edition. Single 
copies of the latter cost twenty and thirty 
marks, according to size. Pan contains no ad- 
vertisements. 


—‘Fiir meine Freunde’ (Giessen: Roth) isa 
delightful volume of personal reminiscences by 
the eminent physiologist and physician Jacob 
Moleschott, who was born August 9, 1822, at 
Hertogenbosch in Holland, and died May 20, 
1893, at Rome, where he had practised his pro- 
fession and held the chair of physiology in the 
University since 1879 He pursued his studies 
almost entirely in Germany, first in the Gym- 
nasium at Cleves and afterwards in the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg, where he was graduated 
as Doctor of Medicine in 1845. In order to be 
qualified to practise medicine in Holland it 
was necessary to have a diploma from a 
Dutch university; he therefore went to Ley- 
den, where he passed a second examination, a 
so called colloquium doctum, which, as the 
name implies, was little more than a pleasant 
conversation with the principal members of 
the medical faculty, for a couple of hours, on 
therapeutics and especially on endemic diseases 
in Holland. He then settled in Utrecht and 
devoted all the time he could spare from his 
professional duties to anatomical and physio- 
logical researches in connection with Mulder, 
Donders, and Van Deen; but his longing for a 
larger sphere of activity as a scientific investi- 
gator led him to habilitate in 1847 as privat- 
docent in the University of Heidelberg, where 
be was not only remarkably successful as a 
teacher, but also wrote several of his most im- 
portant works, of which ‘ Lehre der Nabrungs- 
mittel’ and ‘ Der Kreislauf des Lebens’ passed 
through five editions and made his reputation 
as a physiologist. It was in the book on food 
that, in speaking of the constitution and func- 
tions of the brain, he used the expression, 
‘‘Without phosphorus no thought”; and Lud- 
wig Feuerbach summed up its contents in the 
terse phrase, ‘‘ Man is what he eats.” Hunger 
is now generally recognized by scientists as the 
one great original impulse to human effort, and 
therefore the primal source of all civilization, 
and the means taken to appease it exert an im- 
mense influence upon the growth and character 
of the individual and the race and form an es- 
sential element of human culture. But Mole- 
schott’s theory of nutrition, although approved 
and openly endorsed by men like Humboldt, 
was caviare to the senate of the University of 
Heidelberg, who informed Moleschott that un- 
less he ceased to corrupt the youth by his lec- 
tures and publications, the venia docendi, or 
permission to teach, would be withdrawn. The 
students published a vigorous protest against 
this defamation of their highly esteemed teach- 
er, who, nevertheless, resolved to sever his con- 
nection with aninstitution in which the liberty 
of instruction existed only in name. Two years 
later, in 1856, he accepted a professorship in 
Zurich, whence he was called in 1861 to a simi- 
lar position in Turin. The volume closes with 
an account of his life at the Swiss University. 


RECENT AMERICAN POETRY. 


A CASUAL list, prepared by some one in Eng- 
land, of forty living English poets has been 
expanded by some reverential American into 
‘*fifty masters of strong and vigorous Eoglish 
verse,” and is going the rounds with steadily 
increasing numbers and epithets; and will 
probably reach the expanded assertion of a 
hundred living Englishmen, all Shaksperes. It 


many of the names thus given in the English 
lists that they could easily be paralleled from 
the Magazine of Poetry. Thus much for 
quality, and for quantity it may fairly be said 
that the number of new poets, so called, ap- 
pearing annually in this country is far greater 
than in England. As to their tendencies, as we 
have several times pointed out, the American 
bards are cruder and also more fresh and 
genuine; the Englishmen have more of artifi- 
ciality and of cant, especially of French cant; 
when one strikes the balance, there is not much 
to choose. 
The most interesting of the new brood of 
English poets are unquestionably of Celtic race, 
and often Catholics; and it is a remarkable 
fact that the most noticeable recent names on 
each side of the water are of that same faith— 
Francis Thompson in England and Father Tabb 
in America. The former, at least, dwells with 
a Brotherhood; the latter is a veritable priest, 
and also a Virginian, although his work is de- 
scribed in foreign newspapers as an emanation 
of the Puritan and New England muse. The 
true phenomenon, however, goes deeper than 
this. Non-Puritan though they be, the verses of 
this author—* Poems, by John B. Tabb’ (Boston: 
Copeland)—show the most singular analogy 
here and there with those of the most Puritan 
and self contained of New England women, 
Emily Dickinson. There are pages here which 
might as well have appeared in either of her 
volumes—the same fine, shy, recluse observa- 
tion of nature and of men, and the same 
terse brevity of utterance. Take, for instance, 
the poem of Father Tabb on ‘The Humming 
Bird” (p. 59): 
“A flash of harmless lightning, 
A mist of rainbow dyes, 
The burnished surbeams brightening 
From flower to flower he flies; 
While wakes the nodding blossom 
But just too late to see 


What lip hath touched her bosom 
And drained her rosary.” 


Now turn to Emily Dickinson (i., 130): 


“A route of evanescence 

With a revolving wheel; 

A resonance of emerald, 
A rush of cochineal; 

And every blossom on the bush 
Adjusts its tumbled head— 

The mail from Tunis, probably, 
An easy morning’s ride.”’ 


The woman’s characterization is far more 
terse and vigorous, with more of motion and of 
color; she does not, like the man, sentimental- 
ize a little bit over the blossom and her wooer, 
but who can help seeing the analogy? Proba- 
bly Father Tabb had never heard of Emily 
Dickinson, nor she of him, when these poems 
were written; and it would be easy to insist too 
much on the analogy of mental attitude be- 
tween the celibate woman and the celibate 
priest. But note again the resemblance in this 
bit of fancy, which might have come equally 
well out of either collection of poems, but is 
really from Father Tabb’s (p. 108) : 


THE TAX-GATHERER. 


And pray, who are you? 
Said the violet blue 

To the Bee, with surprise 
At his wonderful size, 
To her eyeglass of dew. 
“TIT, madam,” quoth he, 
“Am a publican Bee, 
Collecting the tax 

On honey and wax. 

Have you nothing for me?” 


There are depths reached by Emily Dickinson, 
in her strange way, which Father Tabb does 
not reach; but he touches a far greater variety 
of interests, and shows constantly the sense of 
finish and of form on the larger scale, qualities 





is quite in keeping with our still lingering lite- 








rary colonialism. So utterly mediocre are 











the want of which was so plainin her. There 
are poems like Herrick or Vaughan in their 
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delicate perfection, pieces of almost flawless 
chiselling, as, for instance, this (p. 33): 


GRIEF SONG, 
New grief, new tears; 
Brief the reygn of sorrow 
Clouds that gather with the night 
Scatter on the morrow. 


Old grief, old tears 
Come and gone together 
Not a fleck upon the sky 
Teliing whence or whither, 


Old grief, new tears: 
Deep to deep is calling 
Life is but a passing cloud 
Whence the rain ts falling 

When we add that no recent poet has writ- 
ten with more longing tenderness of woman's 
love, and with more delicious playful fondness 
of childhood and infancy, the reader must 
needs wonder what early joys and sorrows 
went to the making of this poet. 

His little volume is dedicated to Sidney La 
nier, who was, it is understood, his fellow-sol- 
dier in the Confederate Army and, finally, 
fellow-prisoner. To Lanier’s fine gifts we have 
before paid tribute, and his ‘Select Poems’ 
(Scribners) have now been carefully brought 
together, with a fairly good introduction and 
an excellent series of notes and bibliography, 
by Dr. Morgan Callaway, jr., of the University 
of Texas, who perhaps acts indiscreetly in giv 
ing five lines of the small title-page to himself 
and bis laurels, with only one for Lanier. The 
introductory memoir has sometimes a trite 
flavor, too, as when the writer gravely re- 
marks, “ Like most great poets of modern 
times, Lanier was a sincere lover of nature” 
(p. xxxi). Nevertheless, the editing is so 
good, and the poems themselves have a lyrical 
cadence so rare, that all must prize this little 
collection. . 

In ‘Chocorua’s Tenants,’ by the late Frank 
Bolles (Houghton), we have rather a four de 
Jorce than a poem, because every experiment 
in the Kalevala measure, even Longfellow’s 
‘ Hiawatha,’ appears a little remote and bor 
rowed, like a spinning-wheel in a modern par. 
lor. But Mr. Bolles’s observation was so fine 
and delicate, and his thought so sympatheti 
coming far nearer to Thoreau, in these re 
spects, than Burroughs, Torrey, or any other 
of Thoreau’s successors—that the book renews 
the sense of that large loss experienced by 
American literature in his early death. In 
this book the jay and kingfisher, with the 
rarer grouse and log-cock, come before us as 
they actually dwell around Chocorua, The vol- 
ume is full of those delicate bird-notes which 
grow only finer as the landscape becomes more 
shaggy; and, with the steady disappearance of 
wild quadrupeds, it is something that the birds 
remain and have here found their chronicler 
‘In Woods and Fields,’ by Augusta Larned 
(Putnams), has not the fine touch of Mr. Bolles, 
but she handles more varied measures, and 
the very titles of her poems—*‘: Milkweed,” 


‘¢ Clover Fields,” ‘‘ Wood Mould,” ‘** The Herb 
Sellers,” ‘The Threshing Floor,” ‘The 


Veery "—show a fresh and sympathetic mind. 


She is, however. careless of her measures, 





and almost hopelessly negligent as to her 
rhymes, disfiguring by the jangl f her te 
minations a poem so fresh and aromatic as her 
‘* Milkweed ” (p. 66), which begins thus 
i 
ike ‘ 
I know thy distaff xr 
Fretting the Satil s tt 
Of thread more delicate 
Than wrought vases’ mate 
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Whoever opens a book by Charles Godfrey 
Leland may always count upon the same rat 
tling spirits, the same versatile deftness of 
touch, and the same disappointment. ‘Songs 
of the Sea and Idyls of the Land’ (London 
Black ; New York: Macmillan) illustrates this 
assertion. The last half of the book, moreover, 
is mere dialect and border tale; but the first 
bas more unique attraction, being a series of 
sea songs of the old pattern, supposed to be 
sung in a circle of mariners now dead and 
gone, who tell stories and sing around the fire 
of an old sailors’ tavern at the “ North End” 
of Boston, as they did before the race of sailors 
proper (or improper) had ceased to be, and be 
fore successive waves of Irish, Italians, and 
Russians had transformed that region by dis 
tinct stages. In the book the seamen sing 
songs which are, as the author frankly admits, 
made up of all manner of snatches and berrow 
ings, woven into lays that all have a flavor of 
salt in them and recall the voyages of balf a 
century ago, when Vv Vages meant mething 
The following, for instance, brings back the 
period when sailors were sailors indeed, and 
sung as they heaved at the capstan. Rudyar 


Kipling seems very over-dramatic when we re 


vert to Leland’s ‘* Time for us to g p. O4 
With sails let fall and sheeted home, and ar t 
the ground were we 
We passed the bank, stom! round the ight : 
sailed away to sea 
The wind was fair and the ast Was va 
brig Was noways slow 
For she was built in Baltimore, and ‘twas t rus 
tog 
» for Ox 
» for us to x 
Baltl re ar $ 5 





James Whitcomb Riley is even surer of his 


audience than Leland; and though ‘Armazindy 


Indianapolis: Bowen-Mitchell) is not one of bis 


best volumes, vet it has its own 


preserves the traditions of homely pathos wt 


he can stillstrike at will. Eugene Field's ‘Love 


Songs of Childhood’ (Ncribners) hasthe vivacity 


and attractiveness which alwavs belong to this 


uuthor’s writings, sometimes cheapened a 
in this case his younger a tors, t 
saved by a hearty love f tt M 
Field is very impressible , we ften s 
luence of Rilev at sometimes of ‘A s 
Adventures’; | these are ¢g . 
1 al ne with cl t ind t bt Ss 
ve-song Ss st i by a very Ns 
ledication of the ballads to—his aur 
Philoctetes v J. E. Nes l Vately 
printed at t Riverside Press), is s . 
where it ls most il, and celebrates t ( 
rado Canons with a vig that may w 
serve the author’s name. The t pore s les 
reallv vig is, th gh more ambit s 
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Aw r exe s ’ ars 
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t w not be difficult for M s st 
T ai at a dist e fr 1 fame i ess he at 
be a& sever t n himself 
Wars Poems.’ by Wailace 
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ce, like a presence, broods and thrill 
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he same honest, Scotch Trish, 





> quality shown in this author's 
‘oems’; but they may have been 


with screaming applause at 
or international gatherings, 
many illustrations of Scotch 


i Irish castles and places full of associatior 
Parable, and Other Poems,” by Susan 


tnams), has in it some fruits 


offering pretty chansons and dra 
from various lands. ‘A Light 
Storm,’ by Charles A. Keel 


y , : 
Doxev), bas some local color 

little fire, but not verv much \ 
t is offered n the otber hand 


Tsar, and Other Poems,” by 


It is a book issued in what th. 


calla “‘sumptuous” style, as t 
type, and margin, but both the poetry 


lustrations are in the last degree turg 


The White Tsar is the | ar 
itseif ather poet! and ’ 
effectively handled une tne 
i amd Lats 1 a? 
iwat Octavus asx. | 
av ‘ we ys wil 
4 } Ae t s 
hav } n tl ase wit e 
¢ " . iv 1 as 
. t i i f that 
ames Fisk f whose 
t he was the aplau ( 
ivate s tary that his purpose 
the D timately as ha ; 
As ild be found in tt tv of 
. It seems a little ut ” 
this suggested favor, there 
v tuneful comm y 


l Love My Chur l “ appears t 
a i iz eV te a 
nan f ( sk $ t 
it i as lewhat tardy istice 
s t x red v 

I W the Clearir 
< vy Robert Camer Rogers 
eon witl he title + . 
t “> t I Ny a rare cir 
poets are apt t ise their 
f this ecedence The 
tl igina iearing is 

the fallen trees, the dried 


vanished men, and to raise 
ther the world has gained, al 
e destruction It should be 
ilar by the Forestry Commis 


ne of war poetry should be 


mpiete without The Colonel's 


a thoroughly vigorous tale of 
whose only defect is that it is 
ere quoted. While tiie Forestry 
es this work, it might also in- 


ing little volume ‘ Wild Flower 


mily Shaw Forman, with illus- 


ybot Graves (Boston: Knight 


te can be imagined for the 


ingale weakness than this tho 


nous and loving series of son 


very friend of wild flowers should 
tle book into the country, asa 
al. The author is so thoroughly 
rrmed that she even celebrates the most 
refined of all American flowers—the 
f Plymouth, Mass., and the Narra 


untry 


SABBATIA 


fa reedy pond 
w of low, rounded hills 


AC A 


I found Sabbatia. As a lover fond, 

Flving the mistress of bis heart to greet 

For ets the world in reading her sweet eyes, 
And cries, “For me God makes a paradise!”’ 
So, kveeling, hapuy, at Sabbatias feet, 

Bathed tn the sunsh'ne of her rosy smile, 

I murmured, “’Twas for me she grew so fair.” 
For an wer, lightly elided here and there 

A blue winged dragon fly: a bird the while 
Tritled «ne clear note; tall rushes stirred, and near 
I caught the giisten of the sun-dew’s tear. 


edited 
(Cincin- 


William Haines Lytle, 
Venable 


‘Poems of 
with memoir by William H 


nati: Clarke Co.), is an exceptional book, in 
this respect, that the memoir is more interest- 
ing than the poems. Gen, Lytle was the 


fourth of his family to wear a military title, 
the first of this line baving served in the Old 
French War and being afterwards one of the 
Kentucky pioneers, Gen. William 
Lytle was killed at the battle of Chickamauga, 
and it is recorded of bim that when pulling on 
his gloves for this last contest, he explairmed the 
pains he bad taken with bis toilet by saying: 
‘*T have tried to live hke a gentleman and I 
propose to die like one” (p, 48). He died at 
it is possible that 
have brought more intellectual 
But this volume 


Haines 


thirty-eight, and added 
years might 
fruit from this young hero, 
contains nothing above mediocrity, unless it be 
his one celebrated poem, ‘lam dying, Egypt, 
and this owes its fame mainly to the 
its 
keynote, and which are simply extended into 


dying,” 
tive words from Shakspere which give 
a turgid and sonorous poem that belongs to 
the same department with that stock bit of 
prose pomposity, ‘Spartacus the Gladiator.” 
There exists a demand for such products in 
country academies, but they do not belong to 
literature. Mr. Venable, 
thatit is ‘unrivalled in popularity by anything 
yet written in the Ohio valley, excepting Kin- 
ney's beautiful lyric, ‘The Rainon the Roof.’” 


however, remarks 


The same quality of turgidness belongs to ‘Songs 
of Dusk and Dawn,’ by Walter Malone (Buffalo: 
Moulton): but it is to be counted to this author 
for righteousness that he celebrates the red- 
bird and the mocking-bird. In the same way 
Mrs. Sarah k. Bolton, in ‘ The Inevitable, and 
Other Poems’ (Crowell), gives merit to a vol 
ume, not otherwise remarkable, by studies from 
life of the American robin and of ‘* The Color- 
Mr. Warren Holden, also, 
whose numerous volumes are apt to be rather 
monotonous, strikes, in his ‘Many Moods’ 
(Philadelpbia: Lippincott), a strong and real 
note when he comes to describe ‘The Whale- 


ing of the Grapes.” 


man” (p, 21). 

A delicate little volume, privately printed, 
by Mrs. Emma Endicott Marean of Cambridge, 
Mass., is called simply ‘Eighteen,’ because it 
holds that number of modest poems for a daugh 
ter’s eighteenth birthday. Many a book of 
poems having greater pretensions might be 
glad to include a single note struck so firmly 


and clearly as this: 


CHOICI 
rhe string o’erstretchéd breaks, and the music flies; 
The string o’erslack is dumb, and music dies; 
Pune us the sitar neither low nor high 
kdwin Arnold 


Nor low, bor high! My heart learned once that prayer, 
That humble prayer, that asks the steady glow 

Of moderation ont¥; seeks to know 

The strength of slow successes; fears to share 
Ambitions sweet, tempting to heights more fair. 

A sitpple attuned nor pigh nor low, 

May gain a heaven, escape from bitter woe, 

Nor need to greatly suffer, greatly dare. 


lite 


lake back Thy gift of peace! I clatm the smart 


And ache of passion for a vision bigh 
Make me ‘Thy instrument, and justity 
This longing once Thy message to impart! 
Awake one song to stir a hero's heart, 


Phen tet the tense 


die! 


strings break, t 


e DUSIe 
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OF SYMBOLS.—II. 





THE MIGRATION 
Symbols. By the Count 

With an introduction by 
Westminster: Con- 


The Migration o 
Goblet d’Alviella. 
Sir George Birdwood. 
stable & Co. 1894. 

THE Sacred Cone of Mesopotamia has been 

already referred to, but the western Semites 

also worshipped their great goddess under the 
image of a conical stone, or bethel. Its figura- 
tive representation plays a most important 
part in all their graphic arts, and is found 
alike on monuments, amulets, and coins. On 
some Phoenician monuments there is to be seen 
superadded to the cone a horizontal cross-bar, 
on the middle of which rests a handle. This 
shape bears a striking resemblance to the 
crux ansata, the so-called Key of Life, of the 
ancient Egyptians. This is the most frequent- 
ly to be met with of any of theiremblems, It 
is a T-shaped cross, surmounted by a handle 
or loop, whose hieroglyphic name is ankh, and 
its signification ‘to live.’ As an emblem of 
life, representing the male and female princi 
ples united, it is always borne in the hands of 
the gods, it is poured from a jar over the bead 
of the King in a species of baptism, and it is 
laid symbolically on the lips of the mummy to 
reviveit. Now thecrusxc ansata certainly was 
not formed under the influence of the sacred 
Cone; but both were equally employed with 
the same import as a symbol of life conceived 
of in its widest and most abstract meaning, 
avd as a talisman of the highest protective 
power. From Egypt the crux ansata spread 
first among the Phcenicians, and then through 
out the whole Semitic world, from Sardinia to 
Susiana. Thus there arose the possibility of 
it and the cone easily passing from one to the 
other without material alteration in their re- 
spective forms, or there even came a blending 
of the two shapes in a third which preserved 
their essentials. Indeed it might be said that 
such is one of the laws of symbolism. This in- 
fluence of the one form upon the other is met 
with even among the Greeks, under whose 
genius the rude conical stone was not long in 
developing into the human shape. The Ephe 

sian Artemis, with her head encircled with a 

halo, her forearms projecting from either side 

of the body, and her lower members wedged 
into a case, is an anthropomorphized crux an 

In later times the Coptic Christians 

employed the same emblem in the place of the 

Greek or Latin cross, and even used it to por- 

tray the Chrism, the monogram formed out of 

the first two letters of the name of Christ. 

When we see how often dissimilar objects 

came to borrow each other’s forms, and were 

made to blend with each other, we are forced 
to the conclusion, says our author, that no 
combination symbolism 
when an amalgamation of ideas or beliefs is to 
be strengthened through such blending of the 
images by which they are expressed, 
The Winged Globe was one of the 
widely spread and most venerated symbols. 

It has been called the Egyptian symbol par 

excellence, and from that country it spread, 

under various modifications, througbout the 
whole of the Old World. It is formed out of 

a combination of the various representations 

of the sun that have prevailed in different lo- 

calities in Egypt, whose whole mytbology has 
been said to have ended by becoming a solar 
drama. Two with 
heads erect, are twisted round a globe shaped 
disk, behind which are the outstretched wings 

‘of a hawk, and onits topthe horns of a goat. It 

was intended to commemorate the victory of 

the principle of light and good over that of 


sata, 


is unacceptable to 


most 


urwus snakes, or asps, 
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darkness and evil. It spread readily among 
the Phoenicians, where it is found suspended 
over the sacred tree and the sacred cone, 
and was carried wheresoever their art was in- 
troduced—westward to Carthage, Sicily, Sar- 
dinia, and Cyprus, eastward to western Asia. 
Very early it penetrated on the north to the 
Hittites; and when it reached Mesopotamia in 
the time of the Sargonidw, the winged circle 
assumed the shape of the wheel or rosette, 
surmounted by a scroll witb upcurled extre- 
mities and with a feathered tail opening out 
like a fan; or a human figure in an attitude 
sometimes of benediction, sometimes warlike, 
was inscribed within the disk. Then it was no 
longer exclusively a solar emblem, but served 
to express the general idea of divinity. From 
Mesopotamia it passed into Persia, principally 
in the anthropoid type. It was, however, 
never adopted by Greece, and it is nowhere 
met with in Europe, except, as before stated, 
in the Mediterranean islands. When Greece 
took over from Asia symbolic combinations, 
in which it was originally represented, she re- 
placed it by the thunderbolt. But our author 
believes that the atreole, or halo, which en- 
circles the heads of her divinities, and which 
Christian art has borrowed from the classic, 
was directly derived from it. What have 
been sometimes supposed to be instances of its 
occurrence in the New World he is inclined to 
consider mere accidental resemblances. 

The Caduceus is one of the symbolic figures 
which have most tried the patience of scholars. 
Its classic type, a winged rod round which two 
serpents are symmetrically entwined, is due to 
the mythographers of later times, and is very 
remote from its primitive form. In the Ho- 
meric Hymn it is called ‘‘the golden rod, 
three-petalled of happiness and wealth,” which 
Phcebus gave to the youthful Hermes; but on 
early Greek monuments the three leaves are 
represented by a disk surmounted by an in- 
complete circle. In this shape it constantly 
appears Phoenician monuments, and at 
Carthage, where it seems to have been essen- 
tially a solar emblem, it is nearly always asso- 
ciated with the sacred cone. The question 
has been raised whether it may not have been 
borrowed by the Phoenicians from the Greeks; 
but this is improbable, as it is likewise found 
on the Hittite monuments, could 
not possibly have been an importation from 
On them it assumes the form of a 


on 


where it 


Greece. 
globe surmounted by borns. Numerous origins 
and manifold antecedents have been attributed 
to it, such as an equivalent of the thunder- 
bolt. a form of the sacred tree, or a combina- 
tion of the solar globe with the lunar crescent. 
Some examples seem clearly to indicate a tran- 
sition from the sacred tree, surmounted by the 
solar disk, to the form of the caduceus of the 
Hittites. Our author believes it was employed 
originally as a religious or military standard 
or flag, and that it was gradually modified 
by coming in contact with other 
Some Assyrian bas-reliefs display a military 
standard, sometimes consisting of a large ring 
placed upon a staff with two loose bandelets 
attached, sometimes of a winged globe simi- 
larly disposed. If on top of such a ring there 
be placed a pair of horns, symbols of divine 
power among the Mesopotamians, or the cres- 
cent of the moon so frequently coupled with 
the globe in the religious imagery of the Pho:- 
nicians, the result will be the Punic caduceus, 
This Assyrian military standard may be con- 
sidered to be the prototype of the dabarum, 
after his to 
Christianity, chese for his own standard, and 
been claimed 


symbols. 


which Constantine, conversion 


which might equally well have 





























as a symbol by the worshippers of the sun 
Under the type of its latest transformation 
in Greece, too, a winged rod with two ser 
pents twined round it, 1t has come down to our 
own times to represent two of the functions of 
Hermes, more than ever in vogue among men, 
industry and commerce It has survived in 
India to the present day under the form of two 
serpents entwined, probably introduced in the 
track of Alexander the Great. It is also to be 
met with in that country in earlier times in 
its simpler form, resembling our astronomical 
siga for the planet Mercury. This seems to be 
connected with the earliest type, formed from 
a disk surmounted by a crescent, and that form 
of the caduceus appears to have been con 
founded at a remote date in India with the 
trident, the last of the symbolic figures to 
which we shall refer. 

The Trisula, the form of the trident peculiar 
to the Buddhists, was of great importance in 
the symbolism of the Hindus; but whether it 
was an imitation by them of the type of the 
thunderbolt to be seen on Assyrian sculptures, 
or was devised by them spontaneously, is un 
certain. Its simplest form, which is, however, 
rarely to be met with, is an omicron surmount- 
ed by an omega. Nearly always the upper 
portion of the omicron is flanked by two small 
circles, or by two horizontal strokes, which 
often take the appearance of leaves or small 
wings. The points of the omega are gen 
rally changed into fleurons; and the disk 
itself is placed upon a pedestal. From its low- 
er arc there fall two spires shaped like ser- 
pents’ tails with the ends curving sometimes 
up and sometimes down. It will readily be 
seen that this is a very complex symbol. None 
of the Buddhist texts give any positive infor- 
mation in regard to its origin or meaning, and 
few symbols have given rise to more varied 
explanations. As it is found in ancient caves, 
in connection with other symbols of sun-wor 
ship, the simplest and most natural explana 
tion would connect it primitively with such a 
creed. The upper part of the figure is fre 
quently found separated from the lower ; 
sometimes this is plainly a trident superposed 
upon a disk shaped nucleus. Now the worship 
of the sun under the form of a disk was widely 
spread over India in remote times; later thi 
disk became a wheel, and this was converted 
by the Buddhists into their *‘ wheel of the law 
Thus the trident would be the secondary pot 
tion, and it may possibly have symbolized the 
flash of lightning, as did Neptune's trident 
among the Greeks; but more probably it is 
the image of the solar radiation. Among the 
northern Buddhists it personifies the heaven of 
pure flame superposed upon the heaven of the 
sun. Though undoubtedly a Hindu emblem, 
its primitive shape seems to have early felt the 
influence of the caduceus, while its more con 
plex forms exhibit an unquestionable likeness 
to certain types of the winged globe. This is 
not to be wondered at, since the earliest art 
centres were Egypt and Mesopotamia; and as 
the Indian alphabets are of Semitic origin, their 
religious symbols may well have submitted to 


the same influence. In later times, after Alex 





ander, a Hellenizing tendency from the Ind 
Bactrians spread into western India, and this 
was succeeded by a veritable invasion of Ira 
nian divinities under the Indo- Sey ans 
Buddhism, having learned under what 
blems the neighboring religions repres 
their great divinities, sought to appropriat 
them by adoption with a new significat 

by assimilating them to their vn symbols 
with slight alterations. Still later t trisula 
was converted by Brahmanis 
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inake artisans but not artists of them, and that 
they ought to devote some of their time to 
reading good books on musical subjects. 
Many technical points are discussed at some 
length, but of all our author’s hints the follow- 
ing is the most valuable: ‘‘More and more 
clearly what I have been doing makes me re- 
alize that the perfect, ideal voice is the out- 
come and the crown of a healthy body—an efflo- 
rescence, so to speak; and, of course, none but 
a healthy plant can produce a perfect flower” 
— a remark which may serve to counterbalance 
the writer’s incompetent observations on 
Wagner's treatment of the voice. 

While there is considerable padding in Mr. 
Walker’s letters, there are also some pleasant 
glimpses of life in Italy, with suggestive re- 
marks on the general condition of musical af- 
fairs. He found the military bands very good 
and impressive, whereas ‘the church organs 
are often very poor and badly played, while 
there is rarely any good singing.” In domes- 
tic circles he found that Liszt is ‘‘the demi-god 
of the piano in all Italy.” In the opera-houses 
the Italians still show their lack of interest in 
everything except tunes and arias: ‘* Over and 
over again in the course of the opera, the tide 
of careless, murmuring talk arose — never 
when any solo work was being done, but dur- 
ing the familiar ensemble portions which did 
not enchain the general interest.’ Of a cer 
tain singer he says that he is hardly the ideal 
tenor for ‘‘ Faust,” ete., ‘* but the [talian public 
cares little for that. He sings—that is the 
main thing.” 


A History of the Baptist Churches in the 
United States. By A. H. Newman, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Church History, Mc- 
Master University, Toronto. [The Ameri- 
can Church History Series.] New York: 
The Christian Literature Company. 18‘. 
Pp. xv, 513. 


For the volume under review Dr. Newman 
certainly deserves the gratitude of the re- 
ligious body of which he isa member. He has 
told its story in a sympathetic spirit, and yet 
he has written with a careful and discriminat- 
ing pen, and has plainly endeavored, with 
much success, to present its controversies with 
those within and without the number of the 
professed adherents to its principles with judi- 
cia] fairness. Occasionally, as in his treat- 
ment of the Disciples, Dr. Newman sounds a 
moderately polemic note; but these slight ex- 
ceptions only make more apparent the self 
restraint of the writer's customary treatment 
of those from whom he differs. This readiness 
to admit the faults as well as to extol the vir- 
tues of the Baptist communions, which is per- 
haps the most marked feature of Dr. New 
man’s work, renders the narrative less pic- 
turesque than it might have been had the au- 
thor possessed another temperament; and it 
must be said that the emphasis laid by the 
Baptists themselves on a few principles, thus 
narrowing while intensifying their denomina- 
tional life, and the comparative rareness 
among them of theological innovators, or of 
controversies of novel doctrinal significance, 
make their history less fruitful in striking in- 
cidents than that of some of their sister com- 
munions. 

Dr. Newman begins his work with a brief 
enumeration of Baptist principles, declaring 
them to be: ‘tthe absolute supremacy of the 
canonical Scriptures,” believers’ baptism, with 
a positive rejection of the application of 
the rite to infants, ‘‘regenerate member- 
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ship,” ‘liberty of conscience,” and ‘ insist- 
ence on immersion.” The writer then ra- 
pidly sketches the rise of the Baptist move- 
ment, holding that the first traces of me- 
diwval Baptist beliefs are to be found in the 
twelfth century in the teachings of Peter de 
Bruys, Henry of Lausanne, and probably of 
Arnold of Brescia. A similar rejection of in- 
fant baptism appeared among a portion of the 
Waldenses and of the Bohemian Brethren be- 
fore the Reformation; so that Dr. Newman 
concludes that ‘‘the Anabaptist movement of 
the sixteenth century had its roots in the evan- 
gelical parties of the middle ages, to which it 
owed its modes of thought, its type of Christian 
life, and its methods of work.” This matter has 
been treated at much greater length by Dr. 
Newman in an essay published by the Ameri- 
can Society of Church History, and in this 
connection of the Anabaptists of the Reforma. 
tion period with the medieval anti-churchly 
parties Dr. Newman has the support of a num- 
ber of students, notably of Ludwig Keller; but 
the relationship would be denied by many 
scholars, even historians of his own religious 
fellowship like Dr. H. 8S. Burrage. But from 
the Anabaptist manifestations of the Zwick- 
au prophets and the Ziirich radicals Dr. New- 
man is on more certain ground as he sketches 
the story of Baptist development in the Ger- 
man cities, describes the fanatic tragedy at 
Miinster, pictures the establishment of the 
more peaceful Mennonites in Holland, and 
traces the rapid changes of belief which trans- 
formed the English Separatist leader John 
Smyth and his exiled Gainsborough flock into 
Baptists through the self-baptism of Smyth at 
Amsterdam in 1609—a step which led, in 1611 
or 1612, to the establishment of the first Bap- 
tist church on English soil by Smyth’s some- 
time associates, Helwys and Murton. 

Probably the most striking feature of this 
introduction, at least to the general reader, is 
Dr. Newman’s clear recognition that the prin- 
ciple of liberty of conscience was advocated 
among the Anabaptists by no less early a repre- 
sentative than Balthasar Hiibmaier, who met 
his death at the stake in 1528, that this doc- 
trine was emphasized by Smyth and Helwys, 
and that it was set forth by the London con- 
gregation which Helwys founded ‘ with a ful- 
ness and persuasiveness not greatly surpassed 
even by Roger Williams, and to which Wil- 
liams himself seems to have been greatly in- 
debted.” The facts here recounted are not 
new, but they need repetition if a common 
error is ever to be corrected. 

Another matter of interest is Dr. Newman's 
cordial admission that though immersion was 
employed by a fraction of the Anabaptists, 
‘*the common practice among the Swiss, Aus- 
trian, Moravian, and Dutch parties was affu- 
sion.” Affusion may also confidently be as- 
serted to have been the method used by 
Smyth and the early English Baptists, so that 
the writer concludes that when, about March, 
1639, Roger Williams and Ezekiel Holliman 
baptized each other and organized the first 
American Baptist church at Providence, ‘‘ the 
introduction of immersion by Williams was 
three years in advance of its introduction 
among the Baptists of England.” Yet possi- 
bly Dr. Newman claims too early a beginning 
for immersion in America, since some scholars 
in Baptist history believe that even Williams 
was baptized by sprinkling, and that immer- 
sion was introduced after Williams's return 
from England in 1644, probably by Mark Lu- 
kar, who certainly became in 1641 one of the 


The greater portion of Dr. Newman’s volume 
is devoted to the story of American Baptist 
development from Williams to the present 
day. Here the general reader will probably 
turn first of all to the author’s treatment of 
that most variously estimated man, Roger 
Williams himself, and will find therein an ad- 
mirable illustration of Dr. Newman's judicial 
temper. The writer is sincerely an admirer 
of Williams, but he is fair enough to Wil- 
liams’s opponents to say that, 

“if we bear in mind the [Massachusetts] 
court’s freedom from conscientious scruples as 
to the employment of force in matters of re- 
ligion, and the pertinacity with which Wil- 
liams advocated views regarded as unsettling 
and dangerous, we can scarcely fail to admire 
the forbearance of this body.” 


Dr. Newman says with truth that, “as a 
founder of a State no less than as an advocate 
of a great principle, Roger Williams deserves 
the gratitude and respect of all lovers of re- 
ligious and civil liberty”; yet he is of the 
opinion that 

‘‘The immediate and probably the most in- 
fluential causes of Williams's banishment were 
his defiant attitude towards the Court and the 
leading churches of the colony in accepting 
the pastorate of the Salem church against their 
earnest and oft-repeated protest, and the pro- 
ceedings of the Salons church and colony under 
his direction with reference to a certain piece 
of land.” 

A similar carefulness of critical estimate is 
shown by Dr. Newman in his appreciative 
sketch of John Clarke of Newport, whom he 
would regard, rather than Williams, as ‘the 
most important American Baptist of the cen- 
tury in which he lived ”—a judgment for 
which Williams’s early renunciation of exter- 
nal Baptist fellowship, as well as Clarke’s 
nearly equal desertas an advocate of liberty 
of conscience, gives a basis. With Clarke and 
Williams as the foremost American Baptists 
of their century, Dr. Newman places Presi- 
dent Henry Dunster of Harvard, whose pa- 
thetic story he tells with considerable fulness 
of detail. 

Dr. Newman’s two chapters on the struggles 
for exemption from hostile legislation in New 
England and Virginia are of decided interest, 
for the baptists were largely instrumental in 
the overthrow of the union of Church and 
State characteristic of so many of the colonies, 
and which survived the formation of the 
United States well into the present century in 
New England at least. It could be wished, 
however, that in treating that important 
movement in New England the writer had not 
confined himself so exclusively to the story of 
Massachusetts, and had not dismissed the con- 
temporary agitation in Connecticut with half 
a page of vague general statement. 

Dr. Newman shows how the desires of the 
Philadelphia Baptist Association, stimulated 
by Morgan Edwards as early as 1762 and 
heartily seconded by citizens of Rhode Island, 
led to the incorporation in 1764 of what was to 
become Brown University, and the attainment 
of its first commencement in 1769. But the 
writer is no less candid in his assertion that, 
outside of the limited range of the influences 
which had led to the establishment of the 
Rhode Island ‘seat of learning, it was true at 
the beginning of the present century that 

‘*the mass of the Baptists were indifferent 
or hostile to ministerial education,” and fill- 
ed with a ‘strong prejudice against minis- 
terial salaries.” This was especially the case 
in the South, where, even more than else- 
where, ‘‘the large amount of illiteracy in the 
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the most serious nature to the onward and up- 
ward movement that has characterized the re 
cent history of the denomination.” This state 
of affairs was largely altered by the educa- 
tional and missionary impulses that went out 
in the second decade of this century from Jud- 
son and Rice, so that the Baptist communions, 
as a whole, have long since taken a different 
attitude; but Dr. Newman gives an amusing, 
though in some respects a pathetic, account of 
the struggle, from 1820 onward, of the more 
illiterate Baptist parties, especially in Georgia, 
Alabama, and Tennessee, against the introduc- 
tion of missions, ministerial education, Sun- 
day-schools, Bible societies, and other ‘ hu- 
man institutions.” This opposition still exists. 
While on the whole the party of education and 
progress has gained the upper hand in all the 
larger subdivisions of the American Baptists, 
the separation of the Baptist churches of 
North and South, brought about in 1845 by the 
question of slavery, has given free play to 
these elevating forces in the churches of the 
North. 

Dr. Newman’s last chapters are the least 
satisfactory—probably they were written more 
hurriedly than the earlier portion of his vol 
ume; but his work as a whole is a summary of 
the history of a body of churches which now 
number at least three and three-quarter mil- 
lions of communicants in the United States, 
and which, during the last century, have in- 
creased ‘‘ nearly four times as fast as the popu 
lation.” 


Memoir cf Sir Andrew Crombie Ramsey. By 
Sir Archibald F.R.S., Director- 
General of the Geological Survey of Great 
Britain and Ireland. With portraits. 8vo, 

Macmillan & Co, 1895. 


Geikie, 


PP, viii., 397. 
IN no other country is the biographic duty so 
well recognized or the work of monumenting 
the worthies so well done as in Great Britain. 
This Life of Prof. Ramsey introduces the reader 
to one of the most characteristic men of the 
lowland Scotch folk. It may be 
commended to those who are interested in the 


admirable 


qualities of peoples, as an exhibition of the 
conditions and traits which have given the 
southern Scots their place in the world. Ram 
sey came of a family of dyers, which for gene- 
rations pursued that calling in the little town 
of Haddington. His father found a larger field 
In his trade note- 
worthy as a practical chemist, his inventions 
attracting @he attention of such men as Liebig. 
He left to his son no more than a good name 
and a distinct aptitude for inquiries in the field 
of nature. 
to have inherited the merry humor which so 
illuminated his nature as to make him one of 
the most attractive of men. 

The poverty of his household after the death 
of his father cut short his education, so that he 
did not advance beyond the grammar-schoo! 
He became an office-boy and then a partner in 
a small firm which dealt in cloth. 
mercial ventures resulted in complete failures 
and grievous disappointment, so that at theage 
of twenty-eight Ramsey was without property 


in Glasgow. he became 


From his mother, Ramsey appears 


These com 


or occupation and with a sorry record behind 
him. Although he had been unsuccessful in 
his main endeavors, he bad a thread of interest 
and accomplishment which was to lead hi 
out of the darkness. While office-boy and mer 
chant he bad the good fortune to make friends 
among the officers and students of Glasgow 
University. included 
such men as Prof. Nichol and Lyon Playfair 
he, with his ready wit, gained some of the ad- 


tm 


From these (and they 
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vantages of the University cult though his 


ire 


poverty deprived him of free its re- 


access to 
sources. To Playfair, then a student and a 
boarder in his mother’s house, Ramsey owed an 
This master, 
already famous, led the young man to study the 
of the island of Arran, and so well 
did he accomplish his task that, on the pre- 


introduction to Charles Lyell 
geology 


Associa- 
tion at Glasgow, in 1840, he won recognition 


sentation of his work to the British 


from the leaders of the science, and speedily 
found his way into the service of the Geologi- 
This neat turn of his 
previously unhappy fortunes opened to hima 
path which he trod firmly, skilfully, and with 
his merry humor in all its many trials, until he 


eal Survey of England. 


became the head of the greatest scientific es 
tablishment of his country, which, at the time 
of his death, included in its field of labor Lre- 
land and Scotland Wl 


as well as England 
In his narrative of 


life as a geolo 
gist, Sir Archibald shows the admirable lite 
other 
So far as may be, he leaves the story 





Ramsey's 


talent which characterizes his 


works, 


rary 


to be told by letters and extracts from jour- 


nals; with this he weaves an account of Ram 
sey’s fellow-workers, so that we see the man 
in his contacts with those who shaped his 


courses and who in turn were in large measure 
With 
the biographer gives the portraits and some 
extended sketches of the of- 
ficers of the Survey, and for the fifty 


formed by his intluence this intention 
en of 
h of 
or more of the other persons mentioned there 
The incidental de 

scription of Sir Henry T. dela Beche, the found 


what ad 


eat 


is a foot-note statement 





er of the Survey, is by far the most lifelike a 
count of the character of that interesting man 
which has ever been presented 

Although the details of Ramsey's life, en 
gaged as he was altogether in geology, may at 
first sight seem to have value only t hos 
who are interested in that science, the general 
reader will tind the whole story worth his 
reading. The quality of the manlifts him we 
above the professional level into the plane 
where labor makes for the larger life. In this 
quality which keeps employment from cramp 


ing development, he was a true Scotsman; for 

















more than any other people these lowland folk 
have acquired the art of combining culture 
and toil. With Ramsey, as with many other 
of his countrymen, his ¢ ent seems t 
have been due in great meas to his t 
siderable share of the poetic faculty. His v 
sifying power is well shown by t! rhv S 
which he unendingly poured forth, and s 
of which are reproduced inthis volume. Al 
though the most of these are ter an 
amusing doggerel, there is now and t 1a 
stanza which risest a higt \ . ving 
that the ma had a singing sj bhos 
who know sou hing of t e of the 
Government scientit s of Great ! 
and this country st have remarked t act 
that while the n of tt tt ntrv are 
very tuneful wh are generally t off 
from that res 
This Life of Ramsev w av . nte 
rest for those who may sire to trace t ° 
tory of the greatest a host success scien 
t stablis ent in Lugland, a t pare 
t w } sof growtl the rre 
« , z Ds . @ ry The For. 
t s ar V s king T “Tor and 
tt ft s of e British Survev. altt gh 
thev a t n ft votes { ia 
ent e as as tl flicers u 
at aul SS vy deper witl s on ¢ 
gress, appea Wise erned 
with the business of legisiati The « ly re- 





40% 


ex 


ference to Parliament in the ind 
to the 
building-stopes to be used in the new Houses 


oucerns & 
commission examine into matter of 
An equally detailed biography of any director 
of an American geological survey, State or 
national, would be filled with references to his 
unending labors to keep his work from the de 
lat 


The best thing that can be said of a bio 


structive assaults of leg rs 
grapher is that he has succeeded in so setting 


forth the character of the man of whom } 


hl 
writes that those who knew his hero find him 
ounce AZAaID as a living presence before them 
Judged by this test, Geikie has ce 


pr of 
missed the amiable 


rtainly done 


an excellent ce work. He has perhaps 
ferocity of 
to 


friends when he disagreed with them—a fea 


speech with 


which Ramsey was wont assail his bes 


ture which was apt to make a wrong imp 


sion even on those who knew him well, though 

it was only a mask of the sy: athetic mat 

of this admirable man 

The Arthurian Epi \ Comparative Study 
of the Cambrian, Bret and Anglo Nor 
man Versions of the Storv and Tenn sson’'s 
Idylls of the King. By SH evs Gur 
teen, M.A... LL. B., Graduat ive 
sity of Cambridge Putnams 

To characterize so incompetent a book as Mr, 

Gurteen’s * Arthurian Epic’ wit Appear 

ing to be intemperate in language ts a ? t 

matter. The author's objects are to trace the 


ff the Arthurian cvele, to det 


history 








its essentially religious character, at to ex- 
amine the ‘ldylis of the King t ght of 
this demonstration. This s s problem he 
assails not lv witt t being ed f t 
C test but eve w s & w x Ww 
where such a } t s dinabl The 
ast d n vears have lx vt 

it tive , 1 tant at 3 ‘ a - 
Brita { hese Mr. ¢ t isappa t 
lv never ani He Kk vs g of Rhys 
r Forste Lie Gast Paris 
it gh ft ickDOW ledges ca s ft the 
D s Va tl S 
i ‘ f s s M amd th 
if? where el sthe / mia 
r Grober's ts f. Sommer’s Malory is 
t 1 fa.to hin Nutt’s Grail investi 
vations and tl critics have alike escaped bis 
explor ns And these a but stances of 
what he does not know 

O al easonable cri iexpect an 
author s irnished as this t scuss his 
> t t igentiv stil we are a ttle 
surprised to hear that t is to the f 
tt Anglican Church that we are indebted for 
near!v all that is of lasting merit nthe Ar- 
t mmances. Walter Map, of course, is Mr. 
(surteen s mainstay it was Map, he assures 
s— May the poet priest” and ‘*‘ Anglo Nor- 
man f wil made of detached and 
ie and epic cyclus. He it 





joubtless was who wrote the Latin originals 
flek ! Saint Graal and Le Roman 
Vv ’ It is unquestionable that he was 
the author of tueste del Saint Graal, Le 
} in de il ftdu Lac, and Le Roman 
1 Mort Arfus It is to him we are 
lebted for the-creation of that ideally pure 


aT ig bt, 


Sir Galahad ; in a word, for nearly all 
iful, 


that is beaut cheste, and imperishable in 


these r To all of which we can only 


mances 


reply with Dominie Sampson’s ‘‘ Prodigious!’ 
Not content with these prodigies, however, 
Mr. Gurteen presents to his readers Robert de 


Borron, the 





Franc-Comtois poet, as a ‘‘trou- 


who translated from Walter’s Latin 











AOS 


into Anglo Norman prose. Other ‘‘ Norman 
trouveres,” contemporary with Walter Map, 
are Hélie de Borron and Luces de Gast, ‘‘au- 
thors,” Mr. Gurteen tells us, ‘of the first and 
second parts, respectively, of Le Roman de 
Tristan.” Luces, we are gratified to learn, 
had a castle near Salisbury. It is also inte- 
resting to know that the enormous prose Tris- 
tan was ‘introduced into the series in order to 
give completeness and symmetry to the epic,” 
and that “it is stmply an episode, and in no 
sense essential to the unity of the narrative.” 

One of Mr. Gurteen’s most trusted authori- 
ties is the Vicomte de la Villemarqué. We 
had supposed that by this time Villemarqué's 
fabrications were pretty well known in their 
true character, and that nobody, except per- 
haps a young student, was in danger of being 
taken in by his ‘Chantes Populaires de la 
Bretagne.’ But we were mistaken. Mr. Gur- 
teen bas never heard of Luzel. To him Ville- 
marqué’s Breton ballads are precious docu- 
ments; for him the Vicomte’s works * throw 
all the light that we shall need on the Armori- 
can phase of this famous cyclus.” We would 
fain believe that it is by a misprint that he de- 
scribes Villemarqué as ‘ta native of Breton.” 
But it is not by a misprint that he praises 
Lady Guest’s ‘ Mabinogion’ for its fidelity 
(Loth’s work is of course unknown to him). 
Nor is it by a misprint that he translates the 
word Mabinogion by “stories,” and ascribes 
the MS. of this collection to the tenth cen- 
tury (p. 347) and the eleventh (p. 346) instead 
of tothe fourteenth, Other waifs and strays of 
erudition not chargeable to the type-setter are 
the citation of trouvere as a Norman-french 
form, the derivation of Anglo Saxon scdp (read 
scop) from scapan; and the entertaining remark 
that “‘jongleur is the prattler,”’ from “ Old 
French jongler, ‘to prattle.” These three 
notes may all be found at p. 401. Hidide 
(p. 31) is simply an ugly misprint for Haidée, 

By this time our readers will be curious to 
know what the author has tosay of Crestien de 
Troies, to whom some influence is usually 
ascribed in the development of the Artburian 
cyele. He treats him cavalierly enough, but 
what he does say is sufliciently remarkable. 
** While Archdeacon Walter Map was at work 
on the Arthurian romance in his study at 
Oxford . . . le bon pere Chréstien was 
busy in his cell at Troyes in Brittany, 
writing the tale of Erec . . . and thus 
gatbering up the crumbs which the pletho- 
ric Normans were allowing to fall to the 
ground.” That Mr. Gurteen does not know 
the date of Map’s elevation to the archdeacon- 
ship—1197, some thirty years after Crestien’s 
‘Erec’ was finished—need not surprise us. 
As to Troyes, we have always believed it to be 
in Champagne; butif Mr. Gurteen can prove 
that it isin Brittany, bis discovery will help 
to settle a number of disputes. 

In English literary and linguistic history Mr. 
Gurteen is scarcely asafer guide than in French 
and in Celtic. He tells us that ‘the rough, 
broke, volcanic-like, 
through the crust of French in Layamon, and 
then disappeared.” This is not quite intelligi- 
ble. Still less clear are the vague utterances 


powerful Saxon 


that follow concerning a crisjs in the relations 
of the English and French tongues in Great 
Britain and the triumph of English marked by 
Malory’s translation of the ‘Morte Darthur.’ 
So far as we are able to understand these ut- 
terances, they are quite wrong. More amus- 
ing is a blunder at p. 405, where the author 
quotes four verses as from ‘an old poem Tre- 
lating to the death of Turpin.” The verses 


are really from the * Faerie Queene,’ being, in 
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fact, a part of Spenser’s account of how Sir 
Turpine was ‘ baffled.” 

We have given this futile book more space 
than it deserves, for we fear that its attractive 
appearance and the auspices under which it 
comes out may lead the unwary to consult it 
trustingly. The best thing the author and the 
publishers can do with it is to call it in and 
cancel the whole impression. 


The Evolution of Whist. By William Pole, 

F.R.S. Longmans, Green & Co, 1895. 

Dr. POLE’s volume will interest persons whom 
he describes as ‘‘earnest students of whist,” 
and will amuse those players for whom other 
departments of human activity are not all of 
quite secondary importance. It is divided, 
like a universal history, into parts, each de- 
voted to an ‘‘era,” and each subdivided into 
chapters. There is the primitive, or prehistoric, 
era, going back into the night of cards, and 
known to us only by inference ; there is the 
era of Hoyle, when whist was little more than 
a pastime, but when, owing to players doing 
their thinking at the table, it might be called 
an intellectual pastime; there is the ‘‘ philoso- 
phical era,” for which Cavendish and the *‘lit- 
tle school” had done the best part of the 
thinking once for all; and lastly there is the 
era of ‘‘modern developments,” when whist- 
playing, now reduced to the strict observance 
of rules that hedge in the play of every card, 
and justly become the favorite of young ladies 
and of young men of the correctest form, is as 
refined as old amontillado, and as dry—and 
scoffers say, as like to dish-water. 

The American Whist League consisted a year 
ago of 14,000 persons; and they play so well 
that the immortal Cavendish ‘‘ has repeatedly 
declared that the American players possess a 
general quality of excellence which it has been 
tbe habit to attribute only to exceptional per- 
sons like Deschapelles, appearing once in an 
age.” When we read this, we wonder whether 
the next ‘‘era”’ will not see whist brought to 
something like the ultra-perfection of tit-tat- 
too. At any rate, it is evident that the exist- 
ence of 14,000 Deschapelles in this country can- 
not be due to Americans being 14.000 times as 
bright as Europeans. It must be, and certain- 
ly is, due to the fact that the system of sig- 
nalling, as well as the known theory of play, 
has now been so perfected that the successful 
practice of whist no longer calls for anything 
like the same high order of intellect—to say 
nothing of weight of character—that it used 
to call for forty years ago. Much is made of 
the extreme difficulty of going through all the 
mental operations which a hand of whist now 
demands; and no doubt a certain aptitude is 
requisite. But it cannot be more difficult than 
to learn to use a foreign language with fluency, 
elegance, andaccuracy; otherwise, so many per- 
sons would not have attained such excellence, 
and the difticulty seems to be quite similar to 
that of acquiring a language. 

Whist was in 1734 described as a tavern 
game; but when Hoyle’s treatise was publish- 
ed in 1742, it was played in society. On De- 
cember 2 of that year Horace Walpole (Dr. 
Pole overlooks this record) writes: ‘‘The town 
is wondrous dull; operas unfrequented, plays 
notin fashion, amours as old as marriages—in 
short, nothing but whist! I have not yet 
learned to play, but I find that I wait in vain 
for its being left off.” When did modern whist 
begin’ Dr. Pole seems to date it from 1548, 
when the Chevalier von Cockelbergle-Ditzele 
published a treatise in which he insists upon 








the union of partners by means of the Aar- 


tensprache. But the Blue Peter, from which 
the present game has been developed, was in- 
troduced into the Portland Club by Lord 
Henry Bentinck only between 1551 and 1858. 
Clay and others, who would probably know, 
avoid saying that that nobleman invented the 
signal; and its name seems rather to suggest 
that it was borrowed from the play of the 
forecastle, in which case it was probably a re- 
crudescence from the ignoble infancy of the 
game. We are told that its introducer after- 
wards expressed bitter regret for his act, be- 
cause it had brought highly successful whist to 
the level of mean capacities. Clay, too, spoke 
of its effect in a tone of disparagement. Cer- 
tainly, whatever justice there may bave been 
in these laments would belong with bundred- 
fold force to disapproval of the American 
game. Dr. Poleis very judicial in his remarks 
upon the matter, and feels that there is much 
to be said on both sides. He admires the new 
method, but dreads its possible consequences, 

The volume (which is provided with an ex- 
cellent index) is decidedly entertaining, and 
all the more so because of its intense serious- 


ness, 





Chronicles of Border Warfare in Western 
Virginia. By A. S. Withers. Edited by 
Reuben E. Thwaites. Cincinnati: Robert 
Clarke Co. 1895. 

THIS new edition is a very valuable publica- 

tion. Withers, an eastern Virginian of liberal 

education, removed in 1827 to the western part 
of the State, settling in Harrison County, se- 
parated by only two others from the Ohio 

River. It was but thirty-three years since 

the border warfare there had come to a per- 

petual end through Gen. Wayne’s treaty of 

Greenville in 1795. Allearly settlers of middle 

age could tell him about the closing years of 

that internecine conflict, in which’ most of 
them had had a share, and the nonagenarian 
first-comers could remember its beginning. The 
first stories he heard made Mr. Withers crave 
more, and he soon felt that the details he Jearn- 
ed were worthy of the arts preservative, first 
of writing and then of printing. According] 

his volume of 318 pages was published in 1831. 

Every copy had been subscribed for before- 

hand by those who in person or through kin- 

dred had been actors in the long tragedy. The 
volumes transmitted to their descendants are 
no doubt still treasured as heirlooms and price 
less memorials of ancestral prowess. Hence the 
work long ago became hard to purchase even 
at a fabulous price. A new edition was often 
talked of, but was strangely and fortunately 
delayed till it fell iato the hands best fitted for 
the work. Mr. Thwaites, the editor, already 
favorably known by several volumes on our 
early history, as Secretary of the State His- 
torical Society of Wisconsin was familiar in 
its archives with the best collection extant of 
manuscripts throwing side-lights on all the main 
incidents from first to last of which Mr, Wi- 
thers had written. The local habitations also 
of Mr. Withers’scbronicles cannot have been so 
well known to himself from personal observa- 
tion as they are to Mr. Thwaites, who last 
year surveyed them, not from Pullman cars or 
steamboats, but while paddling his own canoe 
from the upper waters of the Ohio to its mouth. 

He sometimes interviewed children of those 

makers of border history who sixty years be- 

fore had spoken in the ears of Withers, their 
early chronicler, 

The result is such a resurrection of what may 
be called the Magna Charta of West Virginia 
that nobody but a bibliomaniac will hence- 





forth care to own the original. The main 
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facts as detailed in the original are confirmed, 
except when ascertainable only from docu- 
ments beyond the author's reach. They bear 
witness to his painstaking and accuracy. At 
the same time the Mr. 
Thwaites has occasion for correcting, complet- 


instances in which 
ing, or illustrating some statement are well- 
nigh as numerous as the pages. Seldom in 
deed can a caviller, though a Momus, correct 
the We that ac- 
cording to his reckoning, September, 1782, was 


corrector. notice, however, 
seven years after September, 1777, which was 
popularly called the year of three sevens (p. 
224). 
dagogical hash Losantiville, he says that ‘‘os 
is Greek for mouth, and anti Latin for oppo- 
site.” 

The period which Withers for 
theme—1764-1795, a thirty years’ war—was the 
true winning of the West. In its first years 
Indian forays extended to the Susquehanna. 
After its close they were scarcely known east 
ward of the Territory of Never 
within so short a time have so large aboriginal 
armies been gathered, and never have they de- 
feated the whites in three such campaigns as 
those of Crawford, Harmar, and St 
These operations on a grand scale are not ne- 
glected by Mr. Withers, but he is most at home 
in guerrilla conflicts, in fireside fights, in the 
scalping or captivity of single families, the 


Again, giving the etymology of the pe 


chose his 


Indiana 


Clair. 


burning of their houses and harvests, and the 
Amazonian heroism of women. No single one 
of these massacres could decide the result of a 
campaign, but their number was multitudi- 
nous, and they left no corner of the land un- 
touched. Hence, so long as they lasted, thanks 
to their cumulative influence, the savages con- 
tinued exultant and triumphant. It 
rying the war into Africa which confined them 


Was car- 


at home, 


We cannot read many pages in Withers 
without feeling that we have supped full of 
horrors. I[t was not in Border nature to make 
war on savages except savagely—yes, with 
scalping and treachery. However low in base- 
ness either party sank, the other in that low- 
Each in 

A boy who had been delight- 
cR 


ed with Lobinson 


est deep opened another yet lower. 
turn was worst. 
burst 


Crusoe’ into 


true. 


tears 
when he learned that it was not Every 
reader of ‘ Border Warfare’ will weep all the 
he marks how small a fraction Mr. 
Thwaites’s higher able to abate 
from its truth. 


” 


more as 
criticism is 
“Tis true ‘tis pity, and pity 
*tis ’tis true.” The spirit thus engendered and 
intensified is not yet dead in that Border. It 
has just now cropped out, infernal as ever, in 
the Gordon-Brown butchery at Louisville. 

In regard to the style of Mr. Withers, critics 
would find little fault had he been content 
with a plain tale of truth. We wish that, like 
modern interviewers, he had set down the very 
speech of the plain, blunt story-tellers, who 
spoke right ov, and never for a tricksy word 
defied the matter. 
read that a man’s body 
balls (p. 5%), 


In that case we should not 
was perforated by 
nor of his inhumation and com 
minations (p. 116), nor of his inhaling the vita 
fluid (p. 128); 
children as partner of his bosom and pledges 
of their affection (p. 217). 


] 
l 
perhaps not of his wife and 





The Historical Geography of the Holy Land, 
especially in relation to the History 
and of the Early Church. By George A 
Smith, D.D. With six maps. A.C. Arm- 
strong & Son. ISH. Svo, pp. xxv, OWL 

To students of the Bible this is an almost in- 


dispensable book. It is true that the relati 
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of the geography to the history of Syria and 


the effects of its varied scenery and climate 
upon the Hebrew literature have been pointed 


out by many writers, preéminently by Dean 





Stanley in his ‘Sinai and Palestine.’ This has 
been only in »wever, while Dr 





Smith has made it the main object of his work 


He has also the immense advantage over those 


who have preceded him of writing in the light 


of the latest archwological discoveries and the 


results ef recent Biblical criticism, 


vet cau 
tiously withal: he fully accepts the methods of 
the ‘* higher” critics and some of their conclu 
sions, but contests others. Many problems he 
leaves to be solved by further investigations, or, 
as he happily expresses it in reference to the 
need of the exploration of the ruins covering 
the land, *‘ we have run most of the questions to 
earth: it only remains to dig them up Though 
the volume has little resemblance to the ordi- 
nary traveller's accounts, it is more than a mere 
text book of 

, 


or historical 


i 


NaitV s 
1 from the 
highest spiritual point of view, and at times in 
the 
there are 


reography Oceasi enes 
gray i 


events are regarde 
driest physical features 


ll of the 


descriptions of 
passages of rare beauty, fu 
spirit of the Hebrew poetry 

In the tirst of 
book is divided, 
of the 
‘bridge 


the three parts into which the 
there is a general description 
the 
rypt 


land, its peculiar position as 


* between the great empires of | 
and Assyria, 


its shape and varieties of surface 








and climate, together with the influence which 
these have had upon its history, literature, 
and religion An interesting, though neces 
sarily somewhat vague, chapter 1ins the 
general conclusions which the author has 
reached, Historical geography, 1 " v 
confesses, bears no further s nv tot 
authenticity or credibility of the Bit 4 i 
ratives than that ther t I 
graphical ssibility I i t ‘ 
hand its witness is ‘high and clear” to t 
story of the origin and dev pment of 
ligion of Israel, to the appearance of m 
notheism, and to the question of the super 
natura 

Dr. Smith takes up t! iand i 
second and third irts, [ I zg 6 t 
oast and maritime i sing WwW 
acc unt isis Da > : 
principal features a : ‘ sa 
lescribed, wh t t . i- i : 
treatment s S| ul t. as 
stance the pos tt w SN a 
portant from tbe part wl has plave 
the discussion of the authenticity of St s 
Gospel. But there is no account of the tope 


graphy or history of Jerusalem. nor of the 
geography of Lebanon or Phvenicia. The most 


interesting chapters are those relating to Gali 














lee and the Trans-Jordanic plains. In them is 
brought vividly before the n i t cing 
and varied life of ese reg s th arly 
Christian ries N 4 s x 
> ies ite as W ) ae W 
Dy Et ria 4 = sav- sa 
nea i sts. a ‘ tra ~ 
su I t s wit “ S 
vealtl \ ‘a x ais S 
the i iravanbs eas ght 
i? Ss > scr t > & > 3 t 
arly ar. a s Vague ands ew i 
to f v v whe @ is striving to express 
. e 81 tual ft cht rew writers, for in 
sta av M4 a bette a nt the 
ze ~ ¥ and climate in crossing Ju 
W tn sa sha . } sting 








Plain might be a part of the Egypti 
but on the hills of the Sbephelah wt 


look it, 
rope 


are like 


the shepherds wear sheepskin cloaks and live 
under stone roofs—sometimes the tow 
deep: a few miles farther east, and y s 
town on the desert among the Re pn, witt 
their tents of hair and their tt lothi 
a few miles farther stall, and you tot 
rid heat in the Jordan vallev: a fe es | 
vond that, and you rise to the plateau of t 
BelkA, where the Arabs say ‘th s alway 
at home Yet from Philistia to the Belk 
scarcely seventy miles 
For pithiness, this neerning Je ho 
be selected 
“She has been called ‘the kev’ and 
guard house’ of Judea; she was only the pa 
try. She never stood a siege, and her inha 
ants Were alWays running away 
There are several appet xs wl * 
the numerous notes, for ve f 
paratus eri ss, and tw u Kt we 
miss, What would have been ‘ va 
list of Biblical passages re fe its 
are models of beauty, tl 
the names does not always ag w SY 
the tex 
s s rSSNAYV s 1 
Writers. By G xe Sa New ¥ q 
Dodd, Mead & ¢ s 
\ N ttle book is M ° Na . 
{ Va { | iu ss < 
CO NG i is a he pw 
pers it nta . f une . urs 
the stv t Mr. Sa s vs s 1 
1 - wis af ~ 
‘ ‘ bie ‘ 1 ik “ Vet - 
the habit ~ te 4 rm 
eviates sty Os 
TtiaAnKe n SS ¢ ‘ ere 
s ~ i “s any 
the Or s he sc Mr. W 
liam M : “ » Mr. Saints ¥ sees 
faults w 1 “ ‘ i 
sa . S 
( 4 \\ t 
M s-wors er at his , 5 
. Ss ates ‘ as 
‘ 
- ~ ~ i . ‘ 4 t 
‘ Mr. M S s S s 
shavines sw 
. ‘ I e a 
= anlv = ets v t espe 
bh one in india ar n New York 
Ip v, they were meant to picture 
banges which vears heve wrought in tl 
Writer's impressions of “ Victorian authors 
For Mr. Saintsbury rightly divined that su 
changes in the mind of a vet ti eve 
f he were pot a eritic of the very st rate 
w rest most rearters 
Th is a portrait, too aps serve 
» is enough t 
have ale Ips mie t 
phasiz \ otistical mat 
? {f th ‘r meant, the I 
tra s¥ f tism offensive 
Even when the writer informs us, with mu 
gravity, that he is superior to mere literary 
fashions, we accept the amusing nfession 
with equal gravity, remembering that it 
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modest Boswell to one’s own im- 
Less pardonable are some pages of 
until we remember the exigen- 
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early loves. Perhaps he has changed less than 


| 
heimagines, Oneshe makes a comical salfus; | irony on its face. Of the remaining five arti- 
he has modified his views so often, he argues, | cles, ** How to Study History” meets such ele- 


that, when he has not modified them, they have ! mentary c neeptions of the subject that a 


an excellent chance of being eternal truths. 
This is not an excessively shrewd remark, no 
doubt, but elsewhere there is abundant shrewd- 
ness in the book and much good sense and 


some bumor, Above all, it is diverting, and 


that isa great merit 


Gur Town and Some of [ts People: Sketches of 
Fife Folk. By John Menzies. London: T, 
Fisher Unwin; New York: Putnams. 

DIALECT literature obevsthe laws of trade like 

all other commodities of the human brain and 





hand: and therefore, when once a profitable 
mar’ et has been made, the supply ere long ex- 
ceeds the demand, and the quality of the arti- 
cle deteriorates. Barrie recreated public taste 
for certain extreme types of Scoteh religious 
life, but both he and his imitators seem to have 
exhausted the supply of original characters. 


‘Our Town’ describes, and does it well, the 
commonplace people of a Fifeshire town a 
generation ago, before the hamlet was brought 
within the vortex of the world o’ life by the 
railroad, and machinery had supplanted the 
hand loom. The picture is not less real be- 
cause the men and women are not all charac- 
ters and the incidents narrated of their every- 
day life are not startling. It may be true that 
the simplest life contains elements worth tell- 
ing, but what are worth telling are those hid- 
den sprivgs of action which, if they were re- 
corded in the case of the simplest, might help 
us to unravel the complex tissue of motives 
whence originate the actions of the more ex- 
alted or more depraved lives. But this uaveil- 
ing of the inner Jife is just what simple folk 
cannot do themselves, and which no one can 
do for them; and therefore the record of their 
daily deeds and misdeeds is neither very in- 
structive nor very exhilarating. But it is less 
dull when expressed in the Scottish tongue or 
[rish brogue than when the conversations and 
the actions are told in English vernacular. 
Humorous and witty turns of thought, native 
to the people in their own homes and which 
seem to be lost with the loss of their speech 
when they emigrate, undeubtedly give a zest 
to the most ordinary story told in Lowland 
Scotch or Irish dialect. ‘ Pawkey Dawvit” 
was not wrong when he lamented over the ad- 
vent of the railroad, because, as he said: 

‘Trains will come and gang, and folk will 
gang and come inthem. Ae place will grow 
to be like ony ither place. There will be nae 
preevacy and nae indiveeduality. We'll just 
come to be a bit o° Edinbro’ as Edinbro’is a 
bito’ Lunnon. You're prood 0° your new sta- 
tion wi’ its braw slate roof, and Tammie 
\dam the station-master’s fine flooers i the 
simmer, an’ your gran’ railway brig an’ 
high embankment. Amon’ them, they'll end 
Our Toon. Ye can ca’ it Their Toon, Ony- 
body’s Toon as sune’s ye like.” 

Railroads, steamboats, the elimination of 
distance, and the compounding and confound- 
ing of peoples, asexplained by Pawky Dawvit’s 
philosophy, probably do account for the fact 
that the Scotch of America are not as humor- 
ous, or the Irish as witty, as in their old homes. 


Studies in American Education. By Albert 
Bushnell Hart. Longmans, Green & Co. 


Saintsbury has boen pretty faithful to his | ples for their regulation that they shall be 


single appearance (in a number of the Chau- 
fauquan) might bave suftliced for its circula- 
tion. **Howto Teach History in Secondary 
Schools,” besides insisting forcibly upon the 
ni cessity for school libraries, with books of 
reference ‘‘convenient and accessible every 
day and all day,” explains what, at tee date of 
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subordinate to study,” is a fact that bears its 


its writing in 1887, were the less understood 
differences between text-book and topical me- 
thods, as well as between historical courses 
arranged by chronological succession and by 
the German method of working from witbin 
outward, from known conditions to unknown. 
There are, no doubt, still many sections in which 
these points need to be made clear. Neverthe- 
less, the study of history has advanced by leaps 
in the past decade, and methods now actively 
employed in some of the most advanced 
schools, for preparing pupils for their own fu- 
ture share in its making, are hardly hinted at 
here. 

The substance of the volume is to be found in 
the three other essays One of these sets forth 
what is feasible to colleges in the way of bet- 
ter instruction for teachers already engaged 
in their work, and describes at length courses 
instituted to this end by the writer's own uni- 
versity, Harvard, A cardinal difference be- 
tween such courses and the familiar ‘ Teach- 
ers’ Institute’ is that the former aim ‘‘to get 
a return in work and thought from the teach 
ers themselves,” whereas the function of the 
latter is to stimulate and suggest, not to sup- 
ply practice. Thus the Harvard course in 
English is described as including themes with 
correction by a reader, while the courses in 
science have invariably included laboratory 
work. ‘Has the Teacher a Profession ?” con- 
tains a plea, backed by every consideration of 
common sense, not only for the teacher’s pre- 
vious training, but for his standing as a public 
servant and an employee of Government. His 
position, in the latter capacity, Is likened to 
that of a letter-carrier, who is hired, ‘* net re- 
Freedom from annoy- 
“an opportunity 


tained like lawyers.” 
ing interference in details, 
to think, to suggest, and to criticise, without 
our heads rolling off,” are two among a num- 
ber of reasonable requests in bebalf of teach- 
ers Which ought properly to come in the form 
of demands. 

** Reform in the Grammar Schools ” is prac- 
tically an account of the excellent work done 
by the Cambridge Schcol Board in accom- 
plishing the apparently contradictory ends of 
shortening the stereotyped course of six years 
to five or, at need, to four years for bright 
pupils in ‘* quick-moving” grades, and, at the 
same time, of enriching the curricvelum by 
the addition of English literature, geometry, 
physical geography ‘‘ from a new standpoint,” 
and physics. That these ends could not have 
been accomplished without the disinterested 
expenditure of time and ingenuity on the part 
of School Board and superintendent on the 
one hand, and the coéperation of Harvard in in- 
structing teachers on the other, need hardly be 
remarked. Apart from what the articles de- 
scribing both movements may teach the spe- 
cialist, they are well adapted to impress on the 
general reader the facts that the management 
of grammar schools is an important subject, 





THAT a small volume of miscellaneous studies 
in the national system of education includes an 
article on the status of athletics in colleges, 
and gravely lays down as one of three princi- 





that it is an interesting subject, and that it is 
a subject in regard to which it is worth while 
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Family Records and Events, compiled princi- 
pally from the original manuscripts in the 
tutherfurd collection. By Livingston Ru- 
therfurd. New York. Printed at the De 
Vinne Press. 14. Tall &vo, pp. 344. 

THE title-page of this book disarms criticism. 
Asa family record it very properly contains 
matters of great interest to the family, but of 
slight value to others. For example, the first 
eighty-three pages are devoted to the Alexan- 
ders, because the first of the American Ruther- 
furds married a sister of William Alexander, 
the claimant of the dormant Scotch earldom 
of Stirling. This peerage was conferred by 
Charles I. on a favorite courtier, Sir William 
Alexander, whose last descendant in the male 
line died in 1739, The title has been notewor- 
thy mainly for two reasons—first, because of 
Alexander's connection with Nova Scotia and 
the creation of baronets of Nova Scotia; and, 
secondly, because of the romantic attempts to 
revive the earldom. Scotch peerages differ 
from English ones by the remarkable provi- 
sions contained in many of the former in favor 
of remote heirs. Thus, it is generally under- 
stood that, on the decease of the last earl in 
the direct line, the title might devolve upon 
the nearest heir in the male line of the name. 
It is also agreed that the heir male of the 
grandfather of the first earl was William 
Alexander of New York, whose father, James, 
came to New York in 1715, married bere and 
died bere. This William was usually called 
Earl of Stirling, and was one of Washington’s 
most faithful generals. He left two daughters 
only, Mrs. Watts and Mrs. Duer, both with 
numerous issue, and the peerage claim thereby 
ceased in this line. Some forty years ago a 
claimant appeared in Scotland, who pretended 
a surrender and reissue of the first patent, 
whereby heirs female were admitted. The 
case was famous from the remarkable chain of 
forged evidence presented, though the claim- 
ant was not proved to have been the concocter 
thereof. William, titular Lord Stirling, had 
four sisters, married respectively to Peter V. 
B. Livingston, John Stevens, Elisha Parker 
and Walter Rutherfurd, and John Reid. 

Walter Rutherfurd was one of the nineteen 
children of Sir John Rutherfurd, Knut, of 
Edgerston, the head of the family of the name. 
Walter entered the army at an early age, and 
served in America in 1756, being major of the 
Royal American regiment. In 1758 he married, 
as above noted, Katherine Alexander, widow 
of Elisha Parker. Soon afterwards he retired 
from the army and devoted himself to the 
care of his vast estates, having had a grant of 
five thousand acres in Tryon County, N. J., 
besides his wife’s property; and he maintained 
a strict neutrality during the Revolutionary 
war. 

Jobn Rutherfurd, only son of Walter, was 
born in 1760, became a lawyer, and in 1790 
was elected United States Senator from New 
Jersey. He was chosen for a second term, but 
resigned in 1798. He died in 1840, leaving 
many descendants by sons and daughters, all 
duly recorded in this volume, 

It is almost unnecessary to add that the 
family has been of the highest distinction so- 
cially for the past century. Wealth, culture, 

ctivity, and public spirit ennoble a family 
even in a republic. A pride in such an an- 
cestry, if it lead to an attempt to maintain 
hereditary virtues, is one of the strongest pil- 
lars in our social editice. The main interest 
for the general public in this volume is the 
collection of family letters, No new facts of 





; to take pains to be on the side of enlightenment 
and progress 





importance are brought to light, but the reader 
will find many items which will give him an 
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insight into social life a century ago. None 

of the letters are to be compared with those of 
Elizabeth Southgate, published in 1888, nor 
j with the charming diary of Anna Green Win- 
slow, reviewed by us last year; but they are 
pleasant reading. It is to be hoped that docu- 
ments still remaining in the hands of other 
noted colonial families will yet be put in print. 
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De q0e, Daniel. Memoirs of a Cavalier. London: Dent; 
New York: Macmillan. $1 

Del Mar, Alexander. History of Monetary Systems 
London : Fffingham Wilson 

Dresser, H. W. The Power of Silence. Boston: Geo 
H. Ellis. $1.50. 

Elton, Oliver. An Introduction to Michael Drayton 
Manchester, Eng.: Charies E Simms & Co 

Foster, Prof. M. A Text-Book of Physiology Revised 
and abridged from the five volume edition. Macmit! 


an. $5. 

Fothergill, Jessie. Oriole’s Daughter. Lovell, Coryell 
& Co. ° 

Galbraith, Dr. Anna. Hygiene and Physical Culture 
for Women. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.75 

Gall, John. Royat Handbook of Popular Science. 7 
Nelson & Sons, 50 cents 

Goodnow, Prof. F.J. Municipal Home Rule. Macmi! 
lan. $1.50. 

Hart, Prof.J.M. A Handbook of English Composition 
Philadelphia: Eldredge & Kro 1 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Vol. \ Ros 
ton: Ginn & Co. 

Holdsworth, Annie FE. Joanna Traill, Spinster. Cas 
sell. 50 cents. 

Huidekoper, Dr. R.S. The Cat Appletons $1 

Kenealy, Capt. A.J. Boat Satiing, Fair Weather and 
Foul. Outing Publishing Co. 50 cents 

King Henry VI. Parts l.,[f.. and Ill Temple Shak 
spere.} London: Dent; New York: Macmillan. Fach 
45 cents. 

Letters of Celia Thaxter. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.50. 

Lois Sociales: Recueil des Textes de la Legislation S« 
clale de la France. Paris: Léon Chailley 

Lombroso, Prof. Cesar, and Ferrero, William. The Fe 
male Offender. Appletons 

Lord, W.S. Blue and tiotd. Chicag Dial Press 

Marryat, Florence. The Beautiful Soul. Cassell. So 
cents. 

Mathews, F.S. Familiar ees rs of Field and Garden 
Itlustrated. Appletons. $1.7! 


FRANK R. STOCKTON'’S NEW NOVEL 


ON MAY 25TH WILL BI 
NOVEL BY MR. STOCKTON, TREATING O01 


f ROMANTIC ADVENTI 
COMPLETE IN BOOK 
VIOUS SERIAL ISSUE 


born of Mr. Stockton’s imagination 


adventures are varied may 

Patagor 1ia to Maine and from San | 
remarkable epise mddes and marve s 
together by the pleasing thread 


of Mr. Stockton’s fan 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


153-157 Fifth Ave., New York. 


YALE MIXTURE. 


The choicest tobacco made, and pre-eminently 
a gentleman's smoke. 
Marburg Bros., The American Tobacco Co , Successor, Baltimore. Md. 


! 


Menzies, Rev. Allan. History of Religion. Seribners 
$i.50 

Montresor, F. F. Into the Highways and Hedges. aA 
Diet * 

Mun, Thomas. England's ive asure by F — a Tred 
Economic Classics Ma ilan. 7S cents 

Nénot, -P La Nouvelle Sorbonne P arta: Colin & 
owe 

Parker, J. A. Ernest Engiand A Drama for the Closet 
Loudon : Leadenhall Press: New York: Seritoners 
fi 

Payot, Juices. L' Education de la Democratic. Parts: 4 
Colin & Cle 

Philips, F. ¢ A Question of | r. Lond Conatal 
New York: F. A. Stokes 

Pilisbury, J. H An Riementary Course ta Rt =’ 
Silver, Burdett & Co 

Pinckney, Rev. ¢ Life of General Thomas Pinck 
ney Boston : Hough Mifflin & $s) 

Saltus, fdgar. When Dreams ' Tr ansatian 
tic Publishing Co 

Sanger, Dr. W M The History of Prostitutios New 
York: American Medical Press, 64 

Satolli Archbishoy Lavalty t Cbduare? and Stat 
Raltimore John M ur hv & 3 

Schroeder, Dr. Alt KR Hea Notes for Y v4 
Wives Willlam Wood & ¢ 

a f James Darmestet Bows t s 
ton, MiMlin & Co. $1.50 

Sizeranne Ret rt de ia la bet re Anta 
temporaine. Paris. Hachett 

Southworth, Mre The Phantom Wedding vl rem 
&Co. 2 

Stanley Karty Travels and Adv “ 
Amer! Yvols. Ser re. 8 
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ate ane Radcliff xe Monographs 
” inn & ¢ $i ry 
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GUILLERMO DOBLACHE’S “ Pi 
crariilo” (natural, unsweetened, unfor 
tified table sherry), bottled in Port 
Mary's, Spain, and shipped in cases 
one dozen bottles each. For sale 
by ParK & TiLForpD, New York, and 
all wine merchants. Send for price list, 
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-:ducational. 


[Continued from page tii.) 


School of Drawing and Painting 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. 


Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
(TWENTIETH YEAR.) 
The Fall Term will Open September 30. 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting, modelling, and decorative design, and also in 
artistic anatomy and perspective, Principal instruc 
tors: F. W. Benson, E. C. Tarbell, and Philip Hale 
(Drawing and Painting), Mrs William Stone j Bo 
tive Design), B, L. Pratt (Modelling), E. W. Emerson, 
(Anatomy), and A. K. Cross (Perspective). Pupils are 
allowed the free use of the galleries of the Museum 
For circulars pny Be tailed Information, address 

iss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN © 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 


During the Summer of 1895, from July 8 till Aug. 16, 
courses of instruction will be given in Latin, French, 
German, Englisb Literature, English Language and Com 
position, P aophy. Mathematics, Physics, C hemistry, 
Astronomy, Biology, Drawing and Machine Design, 
Surveying, Civil Engineering, Histology, Botany, Music, 
and Law. 

Tuition rates will be as follows: One course, 815.00; 
two courses by the same student, $25.00; three courses, 
ditto, $30.00, 

Cost of board and room; will vary from $3.00 to $5.00 
awee 

For announcement containing full information, at 
dress JAMES H. WADE, 

Secretary of the University of Michigan, 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 


Cheltenham [iilitary Academy. 


In all respects one of the best preparatory schools in 
the East. Represented by its graduates in YALE, HaR 
VARD, PRINCETON, CORNELL, TROY, POLYTECHNIC, LE 
HIGH, LAKAYETTE, and UNIV. oF Pa. $600 per year; no 
extras. Send for illustrated circular. Ogontz, near 
Philada., Pa. Joun C. Rice, P h.D. “Princi ‘ipal. 


\ TEW HAMPSHIRE.—Summer School, 
Camp Content, White Mountain Brancb of Hemp. 
stead Institute. E. Hinps, Littleton, N. H. 


Teachers, ete. 
LADY EXPERIENCED IN THE 


21 work will take charge of a party during the sum 
mer, with headquarters at her seaside cottage near 
New York. Educational advantages are offered by 
means of trips to the harbor, shipping, forts, muse- 
ums, art exhibits, etc.,in and about the city, and ex 
cursions up the Hudson and into New England, to in- 
clude geology, history, botany, ete. Cultured society, 
cuseliens references. Address for particulars, 
EDUCATION, the seston, 


N EXPERIENCED TEACHER, LIV - 
ing within easy distance of Boston, would like to 
Sos eive fato her home for the summer a number of 
young ladies. Excursions to points of historical inte- 
rest will be made aspecialty. For particulars. address 
“A.” care of the Nation. 


lH] ZANTED.—COUNTR Y BOARD FOR 
the summer in the Eastern or Middle States, in 
return for two hours’ daily instruction by an expe 
rienced teacher of History and English. Address 
Miss S., Nation, 


LY TANTED—BY AN EXPERIENCED 
“teacher in English, German, French, and Music 
a position for the summer months as teacher, gov 
erness, or travelling ¢ ——— References exchanged. 
s., 3420 Race St., W. Philadelphia. 





A YOUNG LADY OF GOOD FAMILY, 
41 speaking French and German fluently, would like 
yosition as companion to lady going abroad. Would 
ve generally useful, Small salary. References ex 
changed Address S. T., care of the Nation, 


PH.D. (Univ. of Mich.) TN ECONO- 
Le mics, Sociology, and History desires a position in 
college or university. Five years’ a at pe e, Studied 
abroad. Best references. Address “C..’”’ care of Nation. 


H1: ARVARD GRADUATE, EXPERI- 
enced tutor, desires pupils for summer. Home, 
seashore, or travel. Careful, thorough work for en 
trance examinations. Very best references. 

R.S , care Nation, 


| YOHNS HOPKINS GRADUATE 
i student wishes a private pupil for the summer. 
Goo i references given concerning such work. Address 
F., Box 461, Johns Hopkins University. 


DA M. METCALF, W..S., Ph.D., will, 

during the summer, tutor a few pupils ata quiet 
place on the Mt pee” coast. College preparatory and more 
advanced work 52 Jefferson Ave., Brooklyn, N. N.Y. 


| YOUNG LADY 
4 Wesleyan Unive “3 desires a situation to tutor 
preparatory to college, or as home or travelling com- 
panion. Address Box 836, Middletow n, Conn. 
HARVARD SOPHOMORE Intending 
P. to spend the vacation in Colorados.would like to 
take one or two pupils with him. Bestreferences. Ad- 
dress J. E. G., Matthews 25, Cambridge, Mass, 





STUDENT OF 








The Meaning and the Method of Life. 


A SEARCH FOR RELIGION IN BIOLOGY. 


By GEorGE M. 
207 Pages. 


‘*The work opens up an entirely new field 
in the study of the phenomena of life. 


It is a strange work, in which those who wish | 


GouLD, A.M.., M.D. 


Price, $1.75. 


may see how an able and industrious mind | 


can deal with a most absorbing subject with- 


out creating one angry impression or suggest- | 


ing one phase that by the so-called reverent 
can be considered subversive of reverence.” 
—Sir BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON. 
‘“‘The genuine biologist’s religion, truly a 
religion and no sham.’ The Nation. 


Sent, matl prepaid, 


‘An excellent cosmical romance, rather 


hein a reasoned pbilosophical doctrine. But 


cosmical romances are works of art that few 

can write. The air of unique experience 

can be but faintly suggested by this review.” 
—PROFESSOR JOSIAH ROYCE. 


‘‘ These somewhat startling theories should 


| acquit the author of the sin of mental pla- 


giarism, for they are the unique product of 
his own brain."—New York Tribune. 


on receipt of price. 


NEW YORK: G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 





Teac ia. ae 
M R. KENYON COX will take a limited 


number of pupils for the summer monthsin the 
Berkshires. Address 75 W. 55th St., New York. 


WV NTED.—A gentleman of literary cul- 
ture wishes a position as assistant in a public li- 
brary. RANDOLPH, care of Nation. — 


4 CLERGY MA: N WOUL 
take four boys to the Alps thissummer. Apply 
to 8. H. B., Nation. 


i ARVARD—Tutoring for Admission — 
E _ H. Broan, Ph.D., 858 Main | St., Cambridge. 





(CHARL LES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago; 32 Church Street, Toronto; 
803 Twelfth Street Washington, D. C.; 120g South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agency Manual free. 
_EVERETT oO FISKE & & c oO. 





MERIC. 4N A ND FOREIGN TEA CH. 
ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tutors, 
Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Sc hools, and Families. 


Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. YouNG-FULTON, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


HE ALBERT & CLARK TEACHERS’ 


D LIBRE “LO: ' 





Tours. 


EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT. 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
Fine Hospial, and all modern advantages. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
Centre for Coaching and Hunting Trips, National 
Festivals, Music, ete. 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. CARL LANDSEE, a. Large, 


| airy, sunny rooms; elevator, electric light, ete Sa a 


AGENCY, CHICAGO, 211 Wabash Ave.—C. J ALBERT | 


and B. F. CLarRK. Northwestern Office, Marshalltown, 


lows, C. P. Rogers. Good vacancies in Western colleges | 


and normal schools. 


HE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS | 


AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions and those | 


wishing achange at an increased salary should address 
C. B. RUGGLES & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, O. 


Bano SCHOOLS, FAMILIES sup- 

plied. Teachers placed. Schools conscientiously 

recommended to parents. Musical Department. 
MIRIAM COYRIERE AGENCY, 150 Sth Ave., N.Y. 


‘“CHERMERHORN'S TEACHER 
ency. Oldest and best Known in the U, S. 
Established 1855 3 East 14th St., N.Y. 


NJ YENGCY is valuable in proportion to its 
AN AGENCY influence. If it merely hears of 
vacancies and tells TH AT is something, but if 
you about them f it is asked to recom- 
mend a teacher and recom- a MEN 
mends you, that is more. Ours RECOMMENDS 

C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
° We buy d sell bills of exchange on 

Letters and make Cable Transfers of money to 

of Europe, Australia, and the West Indies: 
also make collections and issue Commer- 

Cc > di cial and Travellers’ Credits, available in 

redit. an parts of the world. 


Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 
NO. 5@ WALL STREET, NEW. YORK. 


KIN DERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


at Schermerhorn's, 3 East 14th St., N.Y. 





cuisine. EXCURSIONS OF ALL KINDS A SPECIALTY 
Best references. Illustrated pamphlets sent on applica- 
tion. 


MRS. M. D. FRAZAR’S 


EUROPEAN PARTIES. 


(EIGHTH SEASON.) 

June 8, tour of 56 days; June 29, tour of 64 days; June 
29, tour of 87 days, and July 13, 42 days. Comprehen- 
sive and delightful routes. 

Send for descriptive book and reference. 

Mrs. M. D. FRAZAR & CO., 
70 and 71 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 


MT. DESERT 


{P. O., Seal Harbor], house, furnished, $250; occupied 
prev ious seasons by Dartmouth and Hopkins professors; 
has bath-room, with hot and cold water (no pumping 
needed). 

W. M. GRISWOLD, , Cambridge, Mans. 


FOR SALE OR TO RENT. 


Mrs. Head’s School for Young Ladies and little Girls, 
104 West Chelten Avenue, Germantown, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Accommodation for 125 pupils. Large assembly- 
room, and a gymnasium. 


V¥URNISHED ROO: Ws TO RENT AT 
**COLUMBIA CHAMBERS,” 113 COLUMBIA HEIGHTS, 
Brooklyn, for GENTLEMEN who can appreciate good air 
and quiet, refined surroundings. Convenient to N. Y. 
by ferry. Prices moderate. 


7° LET FOR THE SEASON in Barre, 
Mass.—Fine old mansion, fully furnished, ample 
rounds, stable, tennis court, etc., in perfect order. 
Zeautiful scenery and eT Apply 

. B. Bit. 45 b Wall St., N. ¥. 


7 O RENT—AT NORTH EAST HAR- 
bour, Maine, a very desirable cottage, opposite 
the Harbourside Club; Fully furnished. Rent mode 
rate. Apply to 1413 Locust St., Philadelphia. 
~¥URNISHED COTTAGE— PROUT S 
Neck—Ten miles from Portland, Maine. Address 
F. Moss, 49 W. 24th St., N.Y. 


Reading Case for the Nation, 


To receive the current numbers in a convenient (tem- 
porary) form. Substantially made, bound in cloth, 
with The Nation stamped on the side in gold. Holds 
about one volume. Papers easily and neatly adjust- 
ed, Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 75 cents. 
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|; American art criticism. Others have written well } 
; on art in an imitative manner, but this is broad 
| based, original work.” 


U niv. “The notes are very good.’ 


Gi 


D. 


AN EDUCATIONAL 


I, 


II. The 


isco) WALTER BAKER & 
Tintoretto. sy 


PURE, HICH CRADE 
The Life and Genius of Jacopo Ro 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


a_ fp On this Continent, have received 
STEARNS. 12mo, with heliotype illustra 


| HIGHEST AWARDS 
tions, $2.25. 


from the great 
“The life of Jacopo Robusti, known as ‘intoretto 


’ 
is told in a charming style by Mr. Frank P. Stearns Industrial and Food 
‘Mr. Stearns’s art criticism is fresh and unhack EXPOSITIONS 


neyed. The book pleases by reason of its frank op! | t 


nions.""— Philadelphia Ledger. 
Unlike the Dutch Proces Dutch Process, no Alke 


A Sympathetic 








“Mr. Stearns’ life of Tintoretto is the first gecuine 
Heidelberg Graduate 
AM lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 


used in any of their tions 
Their delicious BRE AKFAST COCOA utely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cont acu 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


— LIBRARIES 


Supplying 


Sent, mail prepaid, on receipt of price 


G. P. niheesagped s Sons, 


27 West 23d St, New York. 





Heath’s Wodern Language Certs 
MOST RECENT ISSUE. 

RAS ATHALIE (Eggert). 

‘It is admirable. ~-Prof. Wells, Univ. of the South 


am charmed with it ’’"—Prof. G srrell, Lake Forest ’ : 
Asthwer than new issues of 


Private and Public Libraries wit) 
Bo hao ur SPECIALTY. A List of standard and 
all publishers mailed on request 
Lists priced gratis. Test our figures 


156 pp. Cloth, 50 cents; Boards, 30 cents. THE BAKER & TAYLOR co... 
Cc. HEATH & Co., Publishers, WHOLFSALE BOOKS 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHIC AC 5 and 7 East Sixteenth St., New York. 


rls’ School, Cambridge. 


DIRECTORY. 


THE NATION has a larger 


political journal 


circulation than any literary- 
About 
This represents 
DHE 


} 
i 


published in this country. 
10,000 copies are printed every week, 
but a small part of the actual circulation, as 


NATION 


reading-rooms, and into thousands of families. 


goes to all the aie ipal libraries anc 


The circulation is chiefly among the thinking and well-to-do 
classes—lawyers, physicians, bankers, and other pro- 

fessional men—and in the homes of cultivated people, 

where the education of children is a matter of careful 

consideration. 

THE 


sentative one for 


School List in NATION has been a repre- 


many vears. It includes cards 


of most of the 


prominent educational institutions 
everywhere, during the season of wha) advertising, 
and a considerable number are inserted in the paper 
throughout the year. 
School advertisements are g 
address in the first line, classiticat vn vy States, 
unless especially ordered displaye ges 
Advertising rates, 15 cents an agat ’ sert , with the f " 
Ing discounts: 5 per cent. on four insert Ss, 1 t ght insertions 
12 2 per cent. On 13 Insertions, 15 I t 2 sert s 
On 39 Insertions, 25 per cent 52 insertions 
The Maton is sent free wl tis t tinues 
Orders may be forwarded throug \ : sibie a rtising ag 
directly to Ct Na N. 2 N. } 
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Men’s Wear. 
FLANNEL TRAVELLING SIIRTS 
Silk and Cheviot Pajamas 
SMOKING JACKETS. 


DRESS SHIRTS. 


NECKWEAR. 


GL OV ES 


Str s nd Ev W 


UMBRELLAS. 


iy ’ 
roadway AS 19th ét. 
Cc 


‘\ 


Kk Saturtiars 


NEW YORA 





UNEQUALLED IN 


ary oestes i RA M4. 
4 
Raltimore Ne nw rk 
2¥ an iE i s 148 Sth Av near th St 
Washington S17 Ma rke t Spa e 


POC CC CC) 


LANGUAGES SPOKEN 
“sgt IN TEN WEEKS 





haft Srste ihe t wctical et} 4 in "onlet 

ence he X f I,m. Complete books (eithe 
lenee schoo 
2510 Fx; 


. enh ‘ CHICAGO 
BX) SXGYSYGYCYO KEYS" 1 0011S OOGCKOOOOODOOOS 


k PENNINGTON 
ane S HOT AIR ENGINE 
Same power as on Motor Cycles 


Marine and Stationary 
4 HORSE-POWER WEIGHS 
50 LBS. 





STAMPS FOR CATAI ive 


THOS. KANE & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


WILLIAI! THE SILENT. 
Prince of Orange, the Moderate Man of the 
XVIth Century. The Story of his Life as 
told in his own Letters, in those of his 
friends and his Enemies, and from Official 
Documents. By Rutu Putnam. Two vol- 
umes, crown octavo, gilt tops, with 53 
Illustrations, Maps. Facsimile Reproduc- 
tions, etc., etc . 83.75. 
The story of * William the 
tale. His life, however, was so full; he was so promi 
nent a figure during 25 of his 51 years; he came in 
direct touch with so many of the actors in the last 
scenes of the dramaof the Reformation.that bis full 
biography is still unwritten, No statesman ever had 
a clearer vision than he of individual rights and of 
national unity, and there are few essays on the prin 
ciples of a confederated government as clear and 
vigorous as were the expressions from the lips of 
the famous ** Silent One.” 


LOUIS XIV. 


And the Zenith of the French Monarchy. By 
ARTHUR Hassautu. M.A., Senior Student 
of Christ Church College, Oxford. Being 
No. 14 in Heroes of Nations Series. Fully 
illustrated. Cloth, $1.50; half leather 
$1.75. 

Few periods in the reign of any European mo 
parch present more striking examples of real patriot- 
ism and heroism than will be found related in this 
history of the great King of France, from the years 


1707 to 1713. 
JULIAN, 


Philosopher and Emperor, and the Last Strug- 
gle of Paganism against Christianity. By 

AL ICE GARDNER, Lecturer in Newnham 

College, Cambridge. Being No. 13 in He- 

roes of Nations Series. Fully illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.50; half leather, gilt tops, $1.75. 


W. H.,” in the *N. Y. 
‘One of the most admirable of the volumes in- 
c luded in the ‘Heroes of the Nations* series. . . 
To the author was intrusted a most difficult subjec t, 
and but few English scholars could have treated it 
with more thoroughness, skill, a d discrimination. 
She has given usin the space at ber command a dis 
tinct and vivid conception of the complex personality 
of the imperial reactionist against Christianity, and 
in some remarkable chapters she has expoun led the 
nature of his philosophical and theological views, 
which seem to have been a compound of neoplaton 
ism and mithraicism. She has, moreover, enabled 
the reader to reconstruct, in imagination, the envi- 
ronment in which Julian and his contemporaries 
lived, their personal appearance and dress, the most 
striking places where they dwelt. and the scenes in 
which they habitually moved The book contains 
many illustrations. largely derived from contempo 
rary art, including especially the ivory diptychs, 
portraits, and coins of the period.” 


THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL 

The Ancient Egsptian Doctrine of the Immor- 
tality of the Soul. By A. WIEDEMANN, 
Professor of Oriental Languages in the 
University of Bonn. 12mo, cloth, limited 
letterpress edition, $1.00 


THE COUNTESS BETTINA. 

By an anonymous author. 12mo, cloth, $1 00; 
paper, 50 cents. No.5 in the Hudson Libra- 
ry.” 

Previously published in this Library: 
Love and Shawlstraps. No. 2. Miss 
No 8. How Thankful was Bewitched. 
A Woman of Impulse. 


EVERY DAY’S NEWS. 
By “C. E. Francis.” No. 7 in the 
Library. American Copyright 
24mo, limp cloth, 50 cents. 
Previously published in this Series: No. 1. 
Shen’s Pigtail. No. 2 Hon. Stanbury and 
Others. No. 3. Lesser’s Daughter. No. 4. A 
Husband of No Importance. No. 5. Helea. 
No. 6. A Gender in Satin. 


THE NEW WORLD 
With Other Verse. By Louis JAMES BLOCK. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50, 


Silent” is an oft-told 


Sun,” savs of this: 


No. 1. 
Hurd. 
No. 4. 


Incognito 
Edition. 


*,* Noteson New Rooks, a quarterly bulletin, pros- 
pectuses of the Heroes and Stories of the Nations Se 
ries, sent on application, 


G.P.Putnam’sSons 


NEW YORK AND LONDON, 
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PERCIVAL LOWELL, 


Author of ‘*Occult Japan” and other notable 
works on the Far East, contributes to the 


Atlantic Monthly 


for JUNE the second article of a series on 


MARS, 


dealing with The Water Problem. 


Other important papers are 


Some Reminiscences of Christina Ros- 
setti, by WILLIAM SHARP. 


In the Twilight of the Gods 
by LarcapIo HEARN. 
A Pilgrimage to the Great Buddhist 
Sanctuary of North China 
by WILLIAM WOODVILLE ROCKHILL. 
The Seats of the Mighty X., XI. 
by GILBERT PARKER. 
A Singular Life XIV.—XVII. 
by ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


A Week on Walden’s Ridge Il. 
(in Eastern Tennessee) by BRADFORD TORREY. 


On the Oregon Express, by Virna Woops. 


Through the Windows: Two Glimpses 
of a Man’s Life 
by FRANCIS EDMUND LESTER. 
A Japanese Sword-Song. 
by MARY STOCKTON HUNTER. 


Vocal Culture in its Relation to Literary 
Culture, by Hiram Corson. 


$4.00 a year. 35 cents a number. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, 
TRUBNER & CO., 


LIMITED, 
Publishers, Importers, and Booksellers, 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, 


LONDON, 


Import American Books, 
Export European Books, 
Buy Editions. 
Arrange simultaneous publication for copyright pur 
poses in Great Britain and the United States. 


] SS. SOLD.— The Cambridge Literary 
4 Bureau, Lock Box 50, Andover, Mass . reads, re- 
vises, and sells authors’ MSS. Accurate type-written 
copies, 4 cents per 100 words. Reference, E. A. Whit- 
man, Esq.. Arthur Gilman, EFeq., Col. T. Ww. Higginson, 
Cambridge. Send for circular. 


JOOKS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE OUR 
Specialty. Catalogue free. 
CHARLES H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 
175 Monroe Street. C hicago. 


JACK NUMBERS, VOLS., AND SETS 
of the Nation, as also of all periodicals, bought, 
sold, and exchanged by A_ S. CLarK, 174 Fulton Street, 


west of Broadway, New York. 
H. WILLIAMS, 19§ WEST 10TH ST., 
N.Y , dealer in Magazines and other Periodicals 


Seta. volumes. or single Saapsers. 

B. AC ” numbers and sets of all magazines. For 
price state wants to AMERICAN MAGAZINE 

EXCHANGE, De Menil Building, St. Louis, Mo. 








B. WESTERMANN & CO., 
(LEMCKE & BUECHNER] 
BooKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 


812 Broadway, New York. 


The second, revised edition is now ready of 


FLUEGEL'S 
Great English-German and German- 
English Dictionary: 


Price reduced to $16.50 for the three volumes, half 
morocco, and $5.50 for the German-English Part 
se separately, half morocco. 


If you want FRENCH BOOKS, or pees 
of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc.—send to WILLIAM R. 
JENKINS, Pudlisher and Importer, 851 and 
853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. §$ Catalogue on application. 


tm portations promptly made. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 
Importers of Foreign Books; Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teub 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. New books received from Paris 
and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


BOOK-LOVERS AND BOOK-BUYERS 


Send for a Catalogue of 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 


THE BOOKSTALL, 


92 WASHINGTON ST., c HIC AGO, IL aL. 


ELLIS & ELVEY, 

Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
CATALOGUES OF CHOICE BOOKS AND ILLUSII- 
NATED MANUSCRIPTS published periodically. 

Rare Early English Literature, Early Printed Books in 
Black-Letter, Ancient Artistic Book bindings, rare Prints 


and Are. ete. Only fine specimens are dealt with. 
9 NEW BOND STREE . LONDON, W. 


a “ BOOKMEN — 
The Perfect [loistener. 


Don’t run the risk of blcod-poisoning, when you can 
get a moistener for your lI'brary labels, envelopes, and 
stamps that will notonly do the work, but save time. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. Mention Nation. 


AMERICAN PRINTING AND STATIONERY CO., 
BOX 3113, STATION Q, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


To Librarians, Book-Lovers, and Booksellers, 


Our NEW CATALOGUE of RARE and “HOICE BOOKS, 
comprising works on architecture, biography, belles 
lettres, the drama, first editions, Shakesperiana, rare 
French Books, works of art, etc., etc., will be sent, post 
paid, upon request, 
gz Attention is et Oe valuable collection. 
3RED ’S 


81U salon Square, New York. 


RARE | ENGRAVINGS, PORTRAITS 
4 a4. t 

BOOKS. Pale ch piagnen ie 

E. F. BONAVENTURE’S Book Annex, 


Next to his Art Rooms 
45-47 Ww. 3ist Street corner Broadway. 


C. A. KOEHLER & CO. forte teokset 
ers, 149A Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. Subscriptions 


to ‘Periodicals. Regular importations from Leipzig, 
Paris, London, etc. Tauchnitz British Authors ete. 


TOW UniversallP Admitted that PRATT 

4 has the best selected stock of any bookseller in the 
United States. Cheap. 

PRATT, 6th Ave, | fe 











12th St.. 





GOL DEN SCEPTRE. 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 


Send 40 cents for 4-0z. sample to 








